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I hail with joy the oceanic, variegated, intense, practical 


energy, the demand for facts, even the business mate- 
rialism of the current age, our States. But woe to the 
age and land in which these things, movements, stop- 
ping at themselves, do not tend to ideas. As fuel to 
flame, and flame to the heavens, so must wealth, sct- 
ence, materialism — even this democracy of which we 
make so much — unerringly feed the highest mind, 


the soul... . 
Wart WHITMAN 
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CULTURE BLOCS AND POLITICAL BLOCS: 
EMERGENT PATTERNS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Donald W. Meinig 


HE INCREASING global complexity of events today calls urgently 

for a meaningful perspective, a clear picture of just what is going on. 

Any realistic approach to world problems, of course, demands a 
multiple perspective; no single framework can encompass all the manifold 
events and trends of our time. Yet a great many people view the scene in 
starkly simple terms: a world of two camps, half slave and half free, the 
good nations and the bad, those for us and those against us. So clean, simple, 
and attractive an image makes one hesitant to attack it; the truth would 
shock, if not paralyze, those resting in such blissful ignorance. But there is 
little danger they will ever expose themselves to reality. 

If the real political world is not of two parts, then how many? Shall 
we think in terms of individual nations and political units? We certainly 
cannot with any clarity, for the intricacies of international relations then 
become a hopelessly tangled jungle. Focusing on each political entity as a 
discrete, self-contained unit results only in a kaleidoscopic view of inter 
national affairs, the jumble of pieces changing incomprehensibly with each 
turn of events. 


The one view is far too simple, the other far too complex. Obviously 


some middle position is needed, one which combines a maximum of mean 
ingfulness with a permissible simplicity. In short, the demand is for some 
general frame of reference within which one can make sense out of the 
manifold relations among nations, out of the maze of alliances, agreements, 
pacts, and tacit understandings which are basic to the actual operation of 
world events. This is a large task, but there are tools at hand, and the need 
is SO great as to impel the attempt. 

That a geographer should be so bold as to assume such a task should 
come as no surprise, for such attempts are a notable affliction of the species, 
As Professor Stephen B. Jones has recently stated, “the pursuit of the global 
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view is the geographer’s intellectual adventure,” and this is inherent in the 
very nature of the field. Geography, like history, is basically a point of view, 
a way of looking at things as they actually exist in time and space, and just 
as the historian, despite any intensive localized interests, must always carry 
in the back of his mind some awareness of the whole stream of human 
history, so the geographer must be ever conscious of a global perspective. 
Contrary to an all too common impression, the geographer’s view is not 
restricted to the physical patterns of the earth, but by definition includes any 
patterns that have significant spatial variation. And it is not the simple 
description nor inventory of these phenomena but the study of the inter- 
relationships among them that provides the main grist for his mills. 

Our search for an answer to the problem outlined is of this very nature: 
is there some pattern of mankind at once more stable and yet directly rele- 
vant to the patterns of political alignments over the globe? I suggest that we 
can indeed find such patterns already outlined in the field of cultural geogra- 
phy, an as yet rather vague study which is certainly one of the many promis- 
ing underdeveloped realms of the academic world. The gross framework of 
cultural geography is a structure of culture regions, that is, areal groupings 
of people who share basic affinities in beliefs, traits, and equipment. There 
is, of course, variety in the intensiveness of such relationships, giving rise 
to a hierarchy ranging from small segments of society with a comprehensive 
unity in the many components of culture expression, upward through groups 
of increasing size and decreasing similarity until at the summit one finds 
broad “culture worlds” of immense variety in detail yet grounded upon 
some fundamental commonness of philosophy and historic experience. For 
the purposes of a general survey only the two largest units of this areal 
hierarchy will be employed: “culture worlds” and “cultural realms,” the 
latter denoting the largest sub-divisions within the former. 

Now it is obviously much easier to set up such a framework for the 
ordering of the vast range of cultural data than it is to fit all the peoples of 
the world into it. Culture is dynamic and there is a continual blending and 
borrowing among these areal units. Rarely are sharp culture area boundaries 
found; generally the cores stand out, the fringes blur. Any rigid categories 
must inevitably be somewhat arbitrary and it would be impossible to get 
unanimity as to what are the best possible divisions. But similar problems 
are inevitable in many fields and need not deter exploratory use of the 
scheme. We may therefore turn to a general identification of culture worlds 
and realms over the globe (Figure 1). It is only proper to note that while 
geographers have made many contributions to the identification, description, 
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CULTURE BLOCS AND POLITICAL BLOCS 07 


and analysis of these culture patterns, they are primarily based upon the 
labors of anthropologists, culture historians, and culture philosophers. In 
the outline of these areas it will not be possible to describe their distinctive 
nature; some hint at the basis for identification is given for each area as 
being perhaps useful to the general reader, though these will undoubtedly 
irritate the specialist." 

We may start with Europe, for it is hardly necessary to explain the fact 
of a distinctive European Culture World. It would be readily agreed, surely, 
that there is a basic complex of beliefs, culture traits, and shared historical 
experiences — certainly the Christian tradition, many secular philosophic 
movements, distinctive political and economic institutions and techniques 
— which, despite national variations, have permeated all these peoples and 
marked them for all the world to recognize as “European.” Subdivision of 
this world into culture realms becomes much more difficult. Nationalism 
has accented local differences, and as distinct units these states have left such 
vivid marks upon our history as to make it difficult to think in terms of 
some intermediate level between nation and “European.” Nevertheless, four 
broad groupings may be noted (Figure 2): (1) a Mediterranean Europe, 
sharing general environmental, ethnic, and historic unities, perhaps most 
readily recognized by reference to the Roman heritage in language and 
religion, (2) an Eastern Europe of largely Slavic peoples, lying inland, 
somewhat remote from close historic contact with the political and economic 
complexes of the westward realms, whose culture received the stamp of 
Constantinople rather than Rome, (3) a Northwest Europe, largely Ger 
manic and Protestant, knit together by long intimate contact over the inter 
vening seas, (4) the British Isles, an Anglo-Celtic realm whose insularity has 
allowed a cultural development in close contact with, yet distinctive from, 
the continent. 

In few areas have cultural boundaries been so blurred by the cross 
currents of history as in Europe. One may readily recognize distinctions 
between Scandinavia and Spain, or France and Poland, yet between the two 

| must refer the reader and acknowledge my heavy indebtedness to the fresh and provocative studie 
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there is almost a cultural continuum. Transition zones are therefore char- 
acteristic of this World, the most significant being the Franco-Germanic 
in the west and the Germano-Slavic in the east; in each case the penetration 
of an essentially Mediterranean Roman Catholicism into Germanic and 
Slavic realms is a useful indicator. 

The next grand division, the Neo-European World, is somewhat less 
complicated, referring to those overseas areas dominated by transplanted 
European peoples and cultures. Major variations arise from the different 
roots within Europe and from the varied conditions of their New World 
environments and experiences. These features demark four culture realms 
within: (1) an Anglo-American Realm of largely English institutions, 
(with, however, a distinctive culture region imbedded within: French 
Canada) and in which indigenous peoples were completely overwhelmed 
and nearly annihilated; (2) a Latin American Realm with an underlying 
unity derived from a common Ibero-Roman Catholic heritage resting upon 
and blended with indigenous Indian societies; (3) a South African Realm, 
a unique area where a Boer-British society of less than three million is super- 
imposed upon an African society of nine million —an uneasy but inex- 
tricable joining of alien cultures economically wedded but socially divorced ; 
(4) an Australian-New Zealand Realm of almost purely British heritage, 
living in remote isolation from its cultural brethren, in which, again, the 
indigenous peoples were either annihilated or submerged under complete 
domination. 

Gradations within and beyond the next culture world defy conclusive 
demarcation. Moreover, there is as yet no really satisfactory name with 
which to characterize it. To speak of it as the Islamic-Dry World will at 


least indicate its two most outstanding features, for the entire area is part 


of Islam, although far from the whole of it, and is likewise largely a steppe 


and desert environment which has allowed widespread intercommunication 
and a common economic and settlement complex to develop. Subdivisions 
may be outlined as follows: (1) an Arabic Realm, extending from Atlantic 
Morocco to the Persian Gulf, settled by several lesser groups but all heavily 
influenced by Arabic peoples, language, and culture, (2) a Turkic Realm 
composed of Asia Minor and the Turkic-speaking peoples of Trans-Caspia 
and Sinkiang, (3) an Iranic (or Persian) Realm including the Iranians and 
Afghans and overlapping to include Iranic-speaking peoples on either end 
in Iraq and West Pakistan, (4) a Moslem-West Indic Realm embracing 
the Moslems of the Punjab and Indus Valley. 
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Eastward lies the Oriental World of over a billion people long entrenched 
in mature peasant societies with common technologic and economic patterns 
and with an underlying social unity derived from the dominance of the 
great Asian philosophies. “Oriental” like “European” is basically a cultural 
rather than merely a locational term. ‘Transition zones are apparent in Tibet 
and Mongolia where an Oriental Buddhism has become firmly established 
in pastoral societies similar to those of the Islamic-Dry World, Within the 
Orient two great realms, the Hindu and the Sino-Japanese, are so readily 
discernible as to need no further comment. On the other hand, to the south 
east lies a unique zone, a huge area, intricately broken by mountains and 
seas, the homeland of over two hundred million people of such cultural 
heterogeneity as to defy any singular characterization. This is one of the 
great meeting zones of mankind, where the strands of cultural cross-current: 
have become woven into a fabric of immense complexity without integrated 
design. Chinese, Buddhists, Moslems, and Christians, each numbered in the 
millions (and often resting upon a previous Hindu veneer), are indicative 
of the varied heritage, compounded by the splintering of the region into 
sectors of British, Dutch, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and American politi 
cal control. This huge area, tretching from East Pakistan through Viet 


Nam and the Philippines, is not a culture realm within the meaning of this 


scheme and may be labeled a “shatter zone” as being more descriptive of 


the complex fragmentation. 

The fifth culture world, the African, is easily recognized but difficult 
to define. The absence of indigenous higher religions and historic literate 
societies impede characterization but are themselves factors of unity. Simi 
larities in racial, economic, and technologic considerations, plus the common 
experience of alien assault and domination may suffice as minimum evi 
dence, The main internal division is between the dominantly pastoral Bantu 
peoples of the East and South and the more agricultural peoples of Guinea 
Sudan, a division reinforced by the presence of European colonists in scat 
tered localities of the former realm and the absence of such settlers in the 
latter. Two interesting cultural anomalies adjacent to the African World 
deserve mention: Ethiopia, the relict Christian, Semitic-Hamitic kingdom 
lodged in the isolated northeast highlands; and Madagascar, culturally an 
outlier of Indonesia with minor African and Arabic influence 

The Pacific World is another area difficult to characterize in summiar'* 
terms. It is an eastward extension of diverse Southeast Asian elements which 
have become arrested in this far-flung, isolated arena, and within which 


| 
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anthropologists usually recognize three areas, Melanesia, Micronesia 
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Polynesia, based upon a compound of environmental, cultural, and areal 
considerations. It is questionable, however, whether these sub-areas warrant 
categorization as distinct culture realms comparable to others which have 
been identified. 

Lastly, there is the Polar World, the smallest in population, wherein 
diverse ethnic groups display a commonness in level of life and utilization 
of a very distinctive and limiting physical environment. 


I] 


Here, then, are some of the gross patterns in the human geography of the 
world, patterns which every student of culture would recognize as having 
some validity without necessarily agreeing upon the details of division. We 
may now return to the original question: if this cultural framework is over- 
laid with the geopolitical pattern will it show through in any meaningful 
way? That is, do the political alignments of today reflect in any way these 
generally multi-national cultural areas? We cannot hope, of course, for any 
complete coincidence, nor does the relevance of cultural to political patterns 
require it, for even a single parallelism would raise the possibility of an 
important causal relationship. 

It will be immediately apparent that these culture worlds and realms are 
of unequal political significance, and such would be true of any era we 
might examine. Indeed, over most of the last four centuries the political 
destinies of all mankind were decisively governed by the peoples of one 
culture world. From the moment Europeans began to move out upon the 
high seas down to the Second World War nearly all other peoples have 
eventually reeled under their assault, an impact which gave cruel substantia- 
tion to Ambrose Bierce’s definition of “aborigines” as being “persons of little 
worth found cumbering the soil of a newly discovered country. They soon 
cease to cumber; they fertilize.” Those who escaped annihilation submitted 
cither to an overwhelming inundation of foreign colonists or complete eco- 
nomic and political domination. ‘This was indeed the European Age, the 
age of a vibrant, parochial nationalism, when the fate of Arab and Malay, 
Chinese and Indian, African and Polynesian, and on down the long roll call 
of cultures, was decided in the outcome of intramural quarrels in a distant, 
alien world, From the standpoint of cultural domination “One World” was 
a nineteenth-century reality. 


That this geopolitical pattern no longer prevails is everywhere apparent. 
The initial modification was the emancipation of the Neo-European World, 
led by the United States, followed half a century later by the wholesale revolt 
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of Latin America, and concluded by the largely peaceful and gradual evolu 
tion of the four Commonwealth members, Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, to status as independent nations. The first forty years of our 
own century were marked by further events of importance. One was the rise 
of Japan to world power status. Having, almost alone among the non 
European peoples, escaped foreign captivity, she now by diplomacy and 
conquest attempted to extricate the entire Sino-Japanese Realm and much of 
the Pacific World from their European control and to organize the whole 
Far East into a politico-cultural bloc under her own brand of imperialism. 
Another outstanding development was the withdrawal of Russia from the 
western community of nations after the Revolution, giving a marked geo 
political expression to the millennial east-west cultural divide within Europe. 
Likewise, Turkey, refusing to submit to European dissection following the 
First World War, by means of a revitalizing revolution remained an island 
of independence at the southeastern gate of Europe. 

Elsewhere, despite a considerable loosening here and there, the world 
was still the captive of Western Europe and her Neo-European offspring 
right down to the Second World War. But in the last decade, such changes 
have become accelerated and world-wide. ‘There is, to be sure, still a great 
unevenness in expression. There appears, for example, not the slightest 
chance that the peoples of the Polar World, so small in numbers, so pre 
cariously concerned with the maintenance of life itself, and so completely 
lodged within the body of modern national states, will ever exert themselves 
as a significant political force. But beyond this arrested culture zone, this 
emergent coincidence of political and cultural patterns finds everywher« 
some degree of substantiation. 

Postwar Europe has broken out in a rash of fresh international political 
associations, greatly varied in scale, objective, and significance. It is possible 
to mention but a few. The ever-present but fluctuating cultural division bx 
tween Eastern Europe and the Western realms has today hardened into a 
rigid political dichotomy (Figure 3). The suddenly emergent Slavic politi 
cal power has thrust westward upon a broad European front, imposed a 
harsh political unity upon its own cultural realm, rolled back the histori 
German salients in the marchlands of the East, swallowed the entire transi 


tion zone, and now impinges upon the body of Germany itself. To the 


Southeast, Greece and Yugoslavia but narrowly es« aped absorption, the one 


through American intervention, the latter through unusually bold leader 
ship at a fortuitous moment, though here the cultural ties may well bring 
an eventual rapprochement. 
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West of the Iron Curtain political alignments have evolved both within 
and beyond cultural realms. The Nordic Council, in which Scandinavian 
representatives of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark discuss and act 
upon issues touching every phase of national life, gives political expression to 
a distinctive culture region within the Northwest realm. On the mainland, 
Benelux, a customs union of Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg, in- 
volves a measurable sacrifice of sovereignty and is an unusually firm step 
toward a partial national integration. Much less comprehensive in design 
but more significant in extent is the European Coal and Steel Community, a 
limited customs union among Benelux, France, West Germany, and Italy. 
Both of these are purely economic integrations, but both specifically recog- 
nize the possibility of more comprehensive ties. 

British cultural distinctiveness has been confirmed by her general aloof- 
ness toward continental commitments other than purely defense measures. 
Economic pressures may conceivably cause her to join the Coal and Steel 
Community, with which she is now but loosely associated, but it seems clear 
that it would be a reluctant move, born of necessity rather than desire. There 
is indeed a grouping called Western European Union which includes these 
six nations and Britain, but the name is deceptive, for, far from a union, it is 
little more than a military alliance with specific loopholes which make 
British participation a severely limited commitment. 

There are, of course, still broader associations, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the Council of Europe. The former is purely 
military, formed under the duress of the Soviet threat, and the Council is a 
politically impotent discussion group. We must not, therefore, look upon 
these as heralding the incipient unity of Europe. Nevertheless, both are 
voluntary associations of unusual scale, and they further confirm the fact 
that the broad unities of European Culture are certainly finding unprece- 
dented politic al expression today. 

Finally, it may be noted that this cultural framework casts an essential 
clarity upon the problem of Germany. Her strife-ridden, melancholy history 
is deeply expressive of her position at the nexus of three culture realms. 
Centuries of cultural divisiveness made her a battle ground; more recently, 
national integration led her to attempt to reach out and forcibly draw all 
three realms together in a European unification on her own terms; today, 
Germany remains the key to European unity for she is both the shaky bridge 
between the Northwest and Mediterranean Realms, and the broken span 
between East and West. 
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Events in the Neo-European Realms are so familiar as to require but a 
cursory glance. The ever closer ties between the United States and Canada 
are bringing unity in many spheres without a compromising of national 
interests. These two shall obviously hang together willingly through the 
political storms ahead. The recent military pact between the United States 
and Australia and New Zealand, without British participation, further illus 
trates the autonomy of that isolated realm. The program of the government 
of South Africa, which calls for eventual withdrawal from the Common 
wealth, indicates the final evolution of that cultural realm into a distinct, 
independent political enuty. 

Finally, though still unstable and rent with nationalism, Latin America 
displays a very considerable unity toward the wider affairs of the world 
and also increasing autonomy from the former heavy hand of the United 
States and Europe. The Rio Pact which binds the Anglo and Latin Ameri 
can Realms together for strategic and internal security purposes might be 
hailed by some as positive evidence of a trend toward a wider unity, but this 
alliance is more expressive of the prodigious military and economic power 
of the United States than of any real broadening of common interests and 
mutual confidence. The cultural divide remains a persistent barrier, and 
insofar as economic and political developments augment the functional 
independence of these nations it is quite likely that Latin America will show 
increasing divergence from us rather than greater unity. 


In the Islamic-Dry World one outstandis example of this politico 


ip 
cultural trend is apparent. The Arab League, though still shaken with 
internal quarrels and so far finding its chief focus in the negative role of an 
anti-Israel alliance, is nevertheless a significant political reflection of the 
Arab Culture Realm (Figure 4). All independent Arab states are members 
and they exert a not unimportant united sympathy toward the nationalisti 
aspirations of their colonial brethren. Arab pressures have brought the 
Sudan to indepe ndence; Saudi Arabia has initiated conflict with Britain over 


the remaining foreign holds upon the southern margin of the peninsula 


former Italian Somaliland is nearing independe nce, more by default than by 


any internal pressures, and is already dreaming of a broader Somalia at the 
expense of British and French colonial remnants, a unit which would cer 
tainly have close affinities with the Arab states. The forced relaxation of the 
French grip upon North Africa is bound to build Arab prestige and give 
impetus to the ascendency of the Arab nations as a politico-cultural ble 


to be reckoned with. 
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Eastward the greater variety of peoples is reflected in the fragmentary 
and unstable political relationships. There is certainly no hope of a Turkic 
Bloc emerging, for some twenty million are captives of the Soviet Empire 
and are being resettled, infiltrated with Russian colonists, sealed off from 
international contact, and systematically integrated into the Communist 
World. Moreover, the migration of the Turks to Asia Minor brought about 
so complete an areal and cultural severance as to make any Pan-Turkic 
movement quite artificial. 

In the Iranian Realm, there is a nascent pan-Iranian cultural movement 
which avowedly seeks eventual realm-wide political unity. This movement 
is presently strongly opposed by Afghanistan. Yet this same Afghan govern 
ment is contributing toward that end by actively promoting the secession of 
the kindred Iranian fringe of Pakistan, a dangerous political expression of 
cultural consciousness. 

There is indeed a political alliance spanning the three eastern Islami 
realms: The Baghdad Pact of Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Britain. 
But far from illustrating cross-cultural unities, this is a hollow shell, a stra 
tegic defense line formed under American and British pressures which 
certainly lacks full popular support in several of these nations. Any appear 
ance of Iraqi participation as a significant link with the Arabic Bloc 1s 
deceptive, for this alliance has been bitterly condemned by the other Arab 
nations, a fact bloodily underscored by the riots in Jordan when the British 
attempted to force that Arabic nation into this pact. This unpopularity is 
more than just anti-British feeling; it is more basically representative of 
the new-found confidence and political self-consciousness of the Arab nations 
as a culture group. 

The creation of Pakistan as a single nation of two parts, separated by 
language, economy, and a thousand miles of foreign territory, and sharing 


little but a common religion, was a vivid expression of the political power 


of the Moslem tie. This allegiance to Islam, a religion with inherent politi 


cal implications which is displaying a resurgent vitality, keeps alive the possi 
bility of a real political bloc spanning this entire culture world. Whatever 
hope there may be for this evolution probably hinges decisively upon the 
current battles between secular and theocratic proponents within several 
of these states. Certainly this is a world wherein the issue of narrow na 
tionalism versus a broader culturalism is a current question of significant 
portent. 

The political splintering of British India likewise gave general political 
unity to the Hindu Culture Realm of the Oriental world, although several 
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million Moslems remain despite the formation of Pakistan. While this 
politico-cultural unity has been disturbed by problems arising from culture 
regionalism within, particularly the pressures of linguistic-culture groups 
for greater political autonomy, these do not appear to be threatening na 
tional disintegration. The Kashmir dispute is but another indication of the 
fundamental political relevance of culture patterns in this culture world. 

In the Far East, the Chinese mainland of the Sino-Japanese Realm has 
been militantly unified. All European holds except Macao and Hong Kong 
have been removed, and only Formosa, South Korea, and Japan remain out- 
side. The former two enjoy political independence only because of their 
strategic significance to American interests. Japan, too, has been in close 
association with the United States, but her capacity for independent action 
is obviously greater. The configuration of power in this arena is so drasti- 
cally altered that Japan can no longer hope to re-establish her Far Eastern 
hegemony; despite her truculent nationalism of the past, insistent internal 
economic pressures will force her to establish close relations with some larger 
political bloc, For ten years the United States has supplied that tie, but 
mounting agitation for closer relations with the mainland are signals of 
possible change. Despite the alignments of the present, this cultural frame- 
work warns that Japan is in and of the Oriental World, and in and of a 
Sino-Japanese Realm, and the strength that those ties may exert in giving 
shape to the future political context of the Far East must never be under- 
estimated, 

Southeast Asia gives support for the political importance of culture if 
only in a negative sense. Here the immense variety in human patterns is 
reflected in the absence of genuine politico-cultural blocs (Figure 4). The 
existence of SEATO, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, offers no 
strong contradiction, for only Pakistan, Siam, and the Philippines are local 
members, the remaining five being the United States, Britain, France, Aus- 


tralia, and New Zealand. It is a makeshift military alliance grounded prin- 


cipally upon American and European strategic interests rather than upon 


strong regional affinities. Beyond this, North Viet Nam has been annexed 
to the Chinese bloc, a move wholly in keeping with the historic cultural ties 
of the Annamese; Ceylon retains an intangible tie to the Commonwealth 
framework but recent elections suggest that a severance of that tie is both 
immanent and imminent; Burma and Indonesia are stalwart independents, 
and the remaining areas are still colonial (Malaya is scheduled to attain 
independence within the Commonwealth system on August 31, 1957). 
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Such political fragmentation and general instability invite the interest 
of larger powers in this rich, strategic crossroads. The cultural bonds of past 
and present may, in the long run, give direction to an ultumat parceling of 
these areas among the wider political blocs emerging. Widespread Chines 
minority groups, the Moslem hold upon Indonesians and Malayans, and 
the historic commercial and cultural interests of India may well be clues for 
the future. 

The African World remains largely the captive of Europe, with a con 
sequent limitation upon local politu al expression, Neverthe less, there 1s 
ample evidence of vitality, of an underlying ferment, a smouldering activity 
that is expressed not only in the startling, primitive savagery of the Mau 
Maus, but much more importantly in the sophisticated political movements 
in the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Uganda, and elsewhere. The eventual loosening 
of the European hold is inevitable, though ultimate patterns are difficult 
to foresee because of the lack of extensive pre hurope an polities and the 
severe fragmentation of native culture regions by the several colonial powers. 
The clearest indications of cultural patterns assuming political significances 
are in Nigeria and the Sudan, where the divisive influence of a Moslem 


north and non-Moslem south ts already of serious concern; and in those 


areas of central and east Africa which have solid minorities of European 


colonists within their midst. The Union of South Africa has been described 


as a Neo-Luropean Realm superimposed upon an African World, and there 
is a broken corridor of the Rhodesias, the Congo, and Kenya which is 
afflicted with a similar problem, though on a lesser scale. The sharing of 
this explosive problem of white colonists may well be sufficiently important 
to cause the political differentiation of this zone from West Africa. 

And, finally, there is the Pacific: a world of bits and pieces scattered over 
the seas, devoid of anything like strong national political activity. Yet even 
here, the postwar amalgamation of most of the area under American and 
Commonwealth control may well be important groundwork for the future. 
For much of the area 1s governed under trusteeship which carries the im 
plication, no matter how remote , of some eventual degree of politic il auton 
omy. This greater consolidation of foreign control can be an important 
contribution to an overall cultural unity of Pacifi peoples, which may some 
day find local political expression. 

Il 

This second circuit of the globe has given but a fleeting view; space dow 

not permit us to place an adequat cloak of reasoned analysis upon thi 


skeletal structure. But the search ha been for broad per pective and thy ( 
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does appear to be considerable evidence in support of the thesis of the 
ascendance of politico-cultural blocs. But our survey 1s yet incomplete. For 
the world 1s really not quite so neatly compartmentalized. There are indeed 
a number of political alliances which span the bounds of a single culture 
world and to ignore these would be warping reality to fit an arbitrary frame- 
work, 

A number of these alignments are purely military pacts between a power- 
ful state and a lesser nation in response to a particular strategic situation of 
the moment. The relations of the United States with South Korea, Formosa, 
South Viet Nam, Pakistan, and probably Japan, would seem to fall into this 
category. The first three are in effect protectorates of America and none 
appear to represent a free association grounded upon a solid foundation of 
common interests. Any basic change in strategic patterns might well bring 
dissolution or shift in these arrangements. On the other hand, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and American economic aid programs for 
Europe are on a different plane, but they do not really refute but confirm 
this cultural framework, for they bind the European world with its own 
offspring; they transcend mere strategic interest and rest upon real cultural 
bonds. Turkish participation may seem an anomaly, but her position 
astraddle the Straits has long given her a European as well as Middle Eastern 
orientation. It should be noted here that most of the American programs 
of economic and technical aid are of lesser significance to this thesis. It is not 
that they are of no value, but they are highly unbalanced associations of rich 
and poor which fluctuate directly with changes in American strategic inter- 
ests and they do not of themselves represent the kind of mutual collaboration 
that makes for enduring alignments. 

The British Commonwealth, of course, is still involved in every one of 
these great culture worlds. But as the various segments achieve political 
independence, only the Neo-European members continue in close associa 
tion. Burma has withdrawn completely. India, Ceylon, and Pakistan have 
so far remained within the intangible framework but follow independent 
policies, often at great variance with those of Britain and the other do- 
minions. Elsewhere, the Commonwealth position in non-European worlds 
is not one of free association but of political control. The political evolution 


of Nigeria and the Gold Coast is of the greatest significance for it will pro- 


vide the first real test of the Commonwealth bond as compared to indige- 
nous African political consciousness. 

The British experience is paralleled in other colonial systems. Wherever 
the political hold over non-European people has been withdrawn they have 
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rejected a continuing close association and sought their place among states 
of their own culture group. Since they were forcibly subjected in the first 
place and in most cases had to fight for their independence, this is hardly 
surprising. Though this failure of colonialism may appear logical and 
expected, it was not, at least theoretically, inevitable. Actually, the European 
Age failed to achieve one of the grandest opportunities ever given to a cul 
ture group. Having placed itself in intimate contact with all the other 
peoples of the globe, there was the tremendous possibility — perhaps remote, 
but nevertheless the possibility —of achieving a real integration, a real 
blending of European and other great world cultures, resulting in a muta 
tion of combined genius which might have translated all onto a higher 
plane of human existence. But this was not achieved. There was a great 
deal of acculturation to be sure, but it was largely a one-way selective borrow 
ing of European elements: its technology, its political nationalism, tech 
niques of mass organization, and similar dangerous instruments. But they 
did not borrow or create a new cultural system which could integrate and 
harmonize all these things. (They could hardly have borrowed such a 
system outright since modern Europe herself had never really achieved a 
satisfactory integration.) Thus when Europe was forced to relinquish hes 
hold she was faced with alien and hostile peoples armed with many of her 
most ominous weapons. Acculturation will continue, of course, and the 
national political and economic programs of every one of these emancipated 
nations amply demonstrate this, but in each case this becomes even more 
a borrowing rather than a blending, for the preservation and even revival 
and strengthening of indigenous social patterns is likewise emphasized. 

But if the European-style colonial age is ending, there is yet another 
arena of action wherein alien cultures are in contact and dramatic change 
is underway. This is taking place within the final example of political align 
ment, and one which may transcend all others in ultimate significance: the 
Communist Bloc, uniting the Russian East European Realm with the Chi 
nese portion of the Oriental World. Here is an association that goes far 


beyond a military alliance or an economic aid program and it is vitally 


different from the European colonial pattern. Whereas Europeans imposed 


themselves as visible alien masters, Russia aided Chinese leaders to produce 
an internal revolution. And whereas Europe failed to export a compre 
hensive cultural system, communism provides the framework for the com 
plete revolution and remolding of the cultural pattern. This Sino-Russian 
bloc is a partnership in ideology, which, if continued long enough, and if 


that ideology takes firm root in these two historically alien cultures, could 
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produce an integration, a blending of unprecedented magnitude. The Com- 
munist World would then become a new culture world and take its place as 
the most populous on the globe. 

This is, of course, only one possibility; there are others which many 
students feel more probable. It is quite possible that Soviet Communism 
itself will ultimately fail as an integrating medium even in its homeland. 
Likewise, the historic Chinese culture may prove so tenacious as cither to 
defy remolding or to cause a development divergent from, and even hostile 
to, the Russian pattern. Whatever the outcome, its paramount importance 
hardly needs emphasis; the entire former colonial world is surely watching 
this development with keen interest, and the pattern for much of mankind 
through a long future may well be involved. 


IV 


This is a very different world which is unfolding before us: a world 
which we have never experienced before, posing us with problems which we 
have never faced before, and demanding policies, actions, and ways of think- 
ing which we have never formulated before. It is really a very curious 
world. Is it not ironic that in this era of massive armaments, of unprece- 
dented concentration of military power in the hands of two powerful na- 
tions, is it not tronic that in such a world the small nation, the obscure 
culture group, the wholly non-industrialized people, are able to exert far 
greater force upon the complexion of events than in the past? Why is it that 
the nation with the greatest military and economic capability the world has 
ever known, finds itself puzzled, fearful of but unable to stamp out the 
smouldering fuses in the remote corners of the globe which threaten to 
explode with a shattering effect upon us all? And the irony deepens when 
we realize that to a very considerable degree this perplexing world is of our 
own making. To be sure, the Soviet colossus is an essential actor on this 
confused stage. But we have had an important hand in the evolution of 
these problems. Our own example of revolution and soaring development 
has been a classic inspiration to the leaders of the colonial masses. Moreover, 
in the twentieth century, the United States as a growing world power might 
have been expected to succeed Europe wherever the colonial grip was re 
laxed. But except for the annexation of part of the relict Spanish Empire, 
we refused to do so and instead gave wide proclamation to an altruistic 
policy of favoring political freedom and self-determination for all peoples. 


This policy, coupled with a general aloofness from international politics, 
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a leadership in renunciation of war pledges, disarmament, and the building 
up of a public abhorrence at the use of modern weapons against defenseless 
peoples, had a telling effect in speeding the dissolution of colonialism. 

It is quite evident, | think, that we have tended to have a dangerously 
over-simplihed approach to the world. While we sincerely promoted the 
general ideal of political freedom and economic well-being for all mankind 
— and a marvelous and powerful ideal it is — we have ignored the inevitable 
corollary that that freedom and development would not find a singular, 
uniform pattern of expression. The emancipation of the colonial world 
inevitably produced as many divergent and conflicting attitudes and actions 
as there are divergent and conflicting cultures. Instead of bringing the world 
“comfort and relief, and a happy issue out of all her afflictions,” mere politi 
cal freedom has brought a world of far greater complexity, whose problems 
are at once more difficult and more dangerous. We have unleashed peoples 
who do not think as we do, and who do not act as we do, and we are dis 
turbed. But to voice our chagrin when a free India, or Burma, or Indonesia, 
or Egypt does not ally herself firmly with us and share our ideals and pro 
grams only leads to doubts about our sincerity when we proclaim the ideal 
of freedom. 

We may decry the lack of understanding and appreciation of the Ameri 
can way of life on the part of other peoples. But ignorance is not only a 
foreign malady, and they can be as rightfully appalled by our own lack of 
understanding and re spect for their societies. Indeed, consic ring the ma 
terials and mediums available to us, our sin is much the greater, There can 
surely be no enduring intercultural partnerships without mutual recognition 
and understanding of the intrinsic value of each culture and of freedom of 
action for each within its own arena. 

In the long view, this evolution from nationalism to culturalism can be 
a heartening sign. If we truly hope for an ultimate peaceful, working world 
community of peoples is it not almost inevitable that such a community will 
not come directly through the efforts of an unwieldy mass of eighty or a 
hundred distinct national units, but more likely from the gradual enlarge 


ment of vision and cooperation by each nation, first with its own cultural 


kin? Perhaps only an ultimate blending of all cultures will provide an ade 


quate basis for such a world, but in either case this politico-cultural evolution 
will be a step forward. 

The remoteness of such a reality should neither discourage us nor make 
us complacent. For the alignments of the globe are changing rapidly and 


our position and fate in the future context is being decided day by day in 
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the many spheres and areas of action. If Soviet nuclear explosions have 
shaken our confidence in our technologic security, how much more alert 
should we be in the cultural realm, for it is as mortally dangerous to under- 


estimate the quality of weapons in one as in the other. The task surely 


becomes one of education as well as arms. No longer can we rely upon an 
intuitive understanding of our European cultural kin for they no longer 
control the destiny of the world. Yet how little we know of the nature and 
patterns of mankind over the rest of the globe. Almost daily some new 
people and new area are thrust before us and merged into the ever-mounting 
complexities of the global crisis: Korea, Viet Nam, Jordan, Iran, Kashmir, 
Formosa, Afghanistan. The peoples of the non-European worlds are most 
of mankind, a billion and a half — tenfold more than we — yet to us they 
are little more than a teeming, formless, faceless crowd, 

If the United States is to be guided through the turbulent, shifting chan- 
nels ahead it is imperative that we build a leadership and a public with some 
understanding of these cultures and regions. This view of the evolving 
coincidence of political and cultural blocs can be no more than one small 
contribution to an array of fresh perspectives through which we must bring 
the problems of this world into intelligible focus. But unless we can meet 
these problems, this world emergent can become for us a very uncomfortable 


world indeed. 





THE BLUE BIRD CRAZE 


Robert Beachboard 


N 1910 the New Theatre of New York was on the verge of collapse. The 

Astors, Vanderbilts, and other millionaires who had financed that colos 

sal and bedecked art theatre, were ready to admit failure in their effort 
to improve public taste by mass productions. As a last, desperate experiment 
the wealthy owners decided to mount The Blue Bird, a new play by Maurice 
Macterlinck. 

From the first performance it became apparent the New Theatre was 
no longer in danger of bankruptcy. Crowds pushed at the box office with 
demands of additional matinées while the S.P.C.C. and S.P.C.A. exerted 
equal pressure against the exhausting hours of The Blue Bird's juvenile and 
ornithic actors who were exceeding the labor laws prescribed by the state 
of New York. 

In the fall of 1911 the cast went on its never-to-be-forgotten tour. Sup 
plied with 14 electricians to manipulate 60,000 electric light bulbs, 115 actor 
%) stage hands, and 87 curtains designed and painted in Paris, the caravan 
trailed through Montreal, Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Salt Lake 
City, Fort Smith, San Antonio, Texarkana, Monroe, Jacksonville, Paducah, 
Kalamazoo, Zanesville, Wheeling, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Brooklyn, and 
points in between. By the time the tour broke up in 1915, more American 
had witnessed The Blue Bird than any other play in history while no other 
play, except Uncle Tom's Cabin, had been performed so many times 

This was the period of the Blue Bird Craze when ladies in style adorned 
themselves with brooches and hats upon which was perched the famous bird 
of happiness. It created a motif for the playing card, porcelain bric-a-brac, 
and candy box industries. Not a few advertisers seized upon the blue symbol 
as a means to convey thoughts of happiness to customers of whiskey and 


other products displayed on the billboards, Manufacturers of writing paper, 


napkins, handkerchiefs, calendars, and harmonicas took to stamping their 


products with birds of sundry shapes and sizes but always of the same 


color. 


¢ Macterlinck aux Etat 
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An examination of the copyrighted songs between 1910 and 1920 un- 
covers a prodigious number of musical compositions apparently inspired 
by the popular fantasy. There are “Blue Bird Times,” “Blue Bird Waltzes,” 
“Bluebirds of Happiness,” “Blue Bird Songs,” and just plain “Blue Birds.” 
One composer had The Blue Bird Waltz-Song punched into a player piano 
roll while fox trot tunes on the same theme were recorded for the Gramo- 
phones. 

Helen Keller became the protagonist in Georgette Leblanc’s The Girl 
Who Found the Blue Bird. An elaborate Blue Bird Souvenir Book was 
printed up with drawings and stage photographs to revive memories among 
those who had succumbed to the charm of Mytyl and Tyltyl, those dream- 
ing children who left home to travel through the past and the future in 
search of an elusive Blue Bird of Happiness. 

A special edition of the fantasy appeared for school use and another, 
in simple story form, was prepared for children of pre-school age. Reading 
between the lines and drawing out messages of profound implication, stu- 
dents of symbolism took a hand in spreading Maeterlinck’s renown as the 
outstanding mystic symbolist of the Western world. On Maeterlinck: or 
Notes on the Study of Symbols, with Special Reference to The Blue Bird 
came out of London in 1911. Maeterlinck's Symbolism: The Blue Bird and 
Other Essays. Also The Bird That Is Blue and An Interpretation of Macter 
linck’s Blue Bird were a few of the special studies on the subject. 

From 1911, the year Macterlinck received the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
until 1916, seven American biographers and scholars published books de 
voted exclusively to the life and writings of the Belgian playwright. 

Summing up the Golden Age of Maeterlinck, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps remarked, “Maeterlinck is one of the greatest dramatists of modern 
times, and is perhaps, if we consider both the excellence of his work and its 
universal influence, the foremost living writer of the world.” Professor 
Cornelius Weygandt found this influence so widespread that you find it in 
“every other new volume of verse or plays that you pick up at the book 
stalls.” 

In 1918 Maurice Tourneur directed an artistic adaptation of The Blue 
Bird in Hollywood to prove his theory that this is essentially a piece for the 
cinematographic arts. At the same time Winthrop Ames was staging an 
elaborate spectacle of The Betrothal, a sequel to The Blue Bird, showing 


what happens to an older Tyltyl when confronted with the complex matters 
of sex. Then in 1920 Albert Wolff came from Paris expressly to direct his 
Operatic version of The Blue Bird at the Metropolitan. 
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But the Golden Age of Maeterlinck would not have been golden with 
out colorful anecdotes and legends to surround it. It is to be remembered 
that the playwright used to live and write in a gloomy Normandy castl 
having that haunted look of his early puppet plays. During the New York 
success of The Blue Bird, stories began to appear in the American press 
asserting that Maeterlinck was actually living among the ghostlike chat 
acters he had created and cherished. Some photographers of the period, 
in an effort to emphasize the playwright’s ectoplasmic qualities, pictured 
him as a sort of translucent figure sitting in the twilight shadows of a 
chateau conveniently posed in the background. 

In 1911 a rumor was spreading so rapidly that it soon reached the head 
lines of all American newspapers. The Minneapolis Journal stated 
Macterlinck, Noted Author, Is Trying to Enter U.S. Secretly Challeng: the 
reporters of New York to a battle of wits, Maurice Macterlinck, the noted Belgiar 


philosopher, novelist and dramatist, is believed today to be a pa clivyer on the Olym pu 


which ts approa hing New York. 
When Henry M Russell, director ol the Boston Gra id Opera ( omy in\ Wa i 


Europe last summer, he met Maeterlinck and in a conversation the latter wagered $40 
with the impresario that he could come to America unheralded, could avoid interview 
and could witness the first performance of his wile, Georgette Leblan who is t& 
appear in Boston this winter, without the public knowing of his movement 
The shi > news reporters wer ti ed ‘ ff hy ( ible that Maete ly Wa iln ira the 
| | | 
Olympic and today they declared that the author might vell be prepared to pay 


Russell the $400. 


Some of the more wistful journals built up a story that the playwright 
actually did arrive in New York, that he had es iped all traps set for him 
by the reporters, that he had disappeared omewhere on the road to Boston. 
Although Maeterlinck had not the slightest intention of coming to America 
at that time, the rumor excited the public imagination to the extent of mak 
ing some believe that the Belgian was a kind of magician possessing power 
to fade away from mortal Americans. 

In the 1918 anonymous introduction to The Miracle of St. Anthony there 
appears a legend which the Sunday newspapers used as source material for 
articles adding color to the author's life. One version of the legend tells of 
two reporters who set out for France with the express purpose of proving 
to the world that Maeterlinck was not the alleged phantom of | urope, that 
he could be approached and even interviewed as an ordinary mortal. Even 
tually they arrived at the Quartier des Beaumettes, the rising ground at the 
western end of Nice, where Macterlinck was living at the time. Half way 


up the slope the travelers began knocking at every door they saw, asking 
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questions. But everywhere they were met by puzzled, negative headshakes. 
“Mr. Maeterlinck? We do not know him. We have never heard of him. 
We do not think that he is of the Quartier.” The reporters scouted the whole 
neighborhood until late evening and then sat down dejectedly on the curb 
to meditate: “What was the reason for the mystery? Was there a vast con- 
spiracy of silence and pretended ignorance on the part of his neighbors? 
Were solitude and freedom from interruption so necessary to his being that 
the great man had sworn them to secrecy? Or had he draped himself in 
some mysterious veil, some figurative coat of invisible green, through which 
the eyes of those who dwelt in the Quartier des Beaumettes had never been 
able to see?” 

“We never found out,” declared Arthur B. Maurice, apparently one of 
the frustrated reporters, writing for the New York Sun. “There was about 
the enigma something weird, something almost uncanny .. . Is there a real 
Macterlinck house? we asked ourselves. Or is his habitation of such dream 
stuff as the House of Usher? Is the land of Maeterlinck material land, or 
is it somewhere ‘hard by the dim lake of Auber, in the misty mid-region of 
Weir: down by the dark town of Auber, in the Ghoul-haunted woodland 
of Weir’ ?” 

It took no one less than Mr. Goldwyn of Hollywood to lure Maeterlinck 
to America and to clear up the enigma. As the playwright was making 
his way out to the movie capital in 1920, he was greeted at every railroad 
station by children excused from school to catch a glimpse of genius. They 
waved the Belgian flag but paused long enough to see that their Blue Bird 
hero was no phantom but a solid, wholesome-looking individual with a 
round face and normal features. The Kansas City Star stated, “Macterlinck 
A Plain Man: No Mystery to the ‘Blue Bird’ Poet, A Visitor Here Today 

.. To one who has reveled in the Poe-like atmosphere of Macterlinck’s 
plays... the first view of (the Belgian) as he stepped into the drawing room 
of his private car to greet his visitors was a disappointing one. There are no 
outward signs of a prophet of mystery about the man.” 

Yes, this was the disappointment of a wistful America. Maeterlinck, the 
man, had failed to live up to the réle created for him in legend. He had 
proved to be too robust and conventional in personal habits to conform with 
America’s concept of genius. 

Coincidentally, the Blue Bird Craze was reaching a point of exhaustion. 
The blind had worn the embossments smooth on the Braille edition of the 


fantasy; children had seen the play time and again on the marionette stage; 
their mothers had read the story to them from The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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from The Blue Bird for Children, from The Children’s Blue Bird, from the 
sequel called Ty/ty/, and from The Bluebird Chooses; old ladies had cried 
over the story of The Girl Who Found the Blue Bird; families had witnessed 


the play dressed up as an opera, as a movie fantasy and as a sequel at the 


Century Theatre. People were growing slightly weary of those symbols of 
happiness flaunting themselves on playing cards and billboards and head 
dresses. “Bluebirds, Bluebirds Singing Everywhere,” as one of the songs 
went ringing in the public ear. When the birds sang too long, there were 
not a few willing to take a shot at them or at their creator. 

With justification perhaps, Evelyn Scott in 1920 aimed a blow that sh 
hoped would kill two birds with one stone. 


The privilege of a fairy tale is to make appealing those traits to which we all confes 
with a secret inner longing but which society has arbitrated out of frank speect 


fairy tale preserves for us the innocence of our faults, and a specious fairy tale in wh 


the protagonists are educated to desire only what is best for the group is an atte 


to rob us of the last treasure of language which remains to depict so plaints ely our 


fundamental irreconcilability to the compromise which society has forced upon us. The 


Blue Bird and The Betrothal belong to that most awful category of fairy tales for 


Aics 
grown-ups, and | hope that defenceless children little girls in particular on whe 


they are educationally inflicted will survive the ordeal of growing uy ind 


point of emancipated opinion from which they may burn in. efhyy the 


irrive 
author ot 


a libel on the good old traditions of barbarousness. 


The iconoclast par excellence, George Nathan, fairly well summariz 
the general cynicism of the period: 
The Maeterlinck wistfully smelling at a rosebud while being interviewed in his ru 
castle, the Maeterlinck photographed atop a hill at sunset looking out to sea like 
moving picture fade-out, the Maeterlinck of the carefully mussed gray hair and the 
Marie Dora look carefully cultivated in his eyes — this is the soul of the true Maeter 
linck, the true soul of the Belgian Belasco, the mark of an artist who started forth nol 


and not without splendor on the highway of literature and, finding the road long 


iG 
winding and full of rocks, calmly sat himself down and decided to make easy and 
fortable winks at the box office, at Mr. Hearst's opulent pocketbook, and at Dodd, Mead 


and Company. 

Revelations of this nature carried on for a few years and then the icono 
clasts, tired of exposing Macterlinck, took turns at tearing down Theodore 
Dreiser and others of a more recent generation. 

What can be said of The Blue Bird in 1956? As in past years the RCA 
will broadcast the fantasy over a national network at Christmas time. It wil! 
still be found in most grammar school classrooms and libraries. It will 
remain an inexhaustible source of inspiration for popular song writers. And 


to most Americans it will remain the most popular symbol of happine 





THE WIND OF HILLS 


A. Wilber Stevens 


Breaking through comes the wind of hills 
Aware and intent upon the sullen land below 
The night is ice to this wind 

The sun is miser to this wind 


And the people stay and stay watching their sky. 


Where is the traitor in the town? 

Or if there is no traitor where the clown 

To make the streets glow or the wind sing ? 
Wind pours down into the talk of noon 


Into the talk of death on the mountains around. 


A hunchback who works with thread and cloth 
Walks through the wind with dead cyes 

The mothers walk hurling the wind away 

The children stammer with their fathers 


The streets are cold with the sorrow of belief. 


A dark treasure is imaged away on the mountains 
A treasure is loved away on the plains 

Talk often goes toward the bad cities 

Or the rich green over the mountains away 


From the dry river and the dead dirt lost forever. 


And behind the wind ts stone on stone 
Stone hurling against time and against pain 
Stone too old to betray or even know man 


Man who fights the wind in this dark corner 


Of God's mind craving the absent blessing of silence. 


Idaho State College 





NOTES ON MORMON POLYGAMY 


Stanley S. lvins 


IME WAS when, in the popular mind, Mormonism meant only po 

lygamy.' It was assumed that every Mormon man was a practical o1 

theoretical polygamist. This was a misconception, like the widespread 
belief that Mormons grew horns, for there were always many of thes 
Latter-day Saints who refused to go along with the doctrine of “plurality of 
wives.” It was accepted by only a few of the more than fifty churches or 
factions which grew out of the revelations of the prophet Joseph Smith. 
Principal advocate of the doctrine was the Utah church, which far out 
numbered all other branches of Mormonism. And strongest opposition from 
within Mormondom came from the second largest group, the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, with headquarters at Inde 
pendence, Missouri. 

This strange experiment in family relations extended over a period of 
approximately sixty-five years. It was professedly inaugurated on April 5, 
1841, in a cornfield outside the city of Nauvoo, Illinois, with the sealing of 
Louisa Beeman to Joseph Smith. And it was brought to an official end by a 
resolution adopted at the 74th Annual Conference of the Utah church, on 
April 4, 1904. Since that time, those who have persisted in carrying on with 
it have been excommunicated. But the project was openly and energetically 
prosecuted during only about forty years. For the first ten years the new 
doctrine was kept pretty well under wraps, and it was not until the fall of 
1852 that it was openly avowed and the Saints were told that only those who 


embraced it could hope for the highest exaltation in the resurrection. And 


during the fifteen years prior to 1904, there were only a few privately 


solemnized plural marriages. So it might be said that the experiment was 
ten years in embryo, enjoyed a vigorous life of forty years, and took fifteen 


years to die. 


S. Ivin 
nak Utah and 
Utah Humanitie 
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The extent to which polygamy was practiced in Utah will probably never 
be known. Plural marriages were not publicly recorded, and there is little 
chance that any private records which might have been kept will ever be 
revealed, 

Curious visitors to Utah in the days when polygamy was flourishing were 
usually told that about one-tenth of the people actually practiced it. Since 
the abandonment of the principle this estimate has been revised downward. 
A recent official published statement by the Mormon church said: “The 
practice of plural marriage has never been general in the Church and at no 
time have more than three per cent of families in the Church been polyga- 
mous.” This estimate was apparently based upon testimony given during 
the investigation into the right of Reed Smoot to retain his seat in the United 
States Senate. A high church official, testifying there, referred to the 1882 
report of the Utah Commission, which said that application of the anti- 
polygamy laws had disfranchised approximately 12,000 persons in Utah. 
The witness declared that, since at least two-thirds of these must have been 
women, there remained no more than 4,000 polygamists, which he believed 
constituted less than two per cent of the church population. The error of 
setting heads of families against total church membership is obvious. Using 
the same report, Senator Dubois concluded that twenty-three per cent of 
Utah Mormons over eighteen years of age were involved in polygamy. Later 
on in the Smoot hearing the same church official testified that a careful 
census, taken in 1890, revealed that there were 2,451 plural families in the 
United States. This suggests that, at that time, ten per cent or more of the 
Utah Mormons might have been involved in polygamy. 

Of more than 6,000 Mormon families, sketches of which are found in a 
huge volume published in 1913, between fifteen and twenty per cent appear 
to have been polygamous.’ And a history of Sanpete and Emery counties 
contains biographical sketches of 722 men, of whom 12.6 per cent married 
more than one woman." 

From information obtainable from all available sources, it appears that 
there may have been a time when fifteen, or possibly twenty, per cent of the 
Mormon families of Utah were polygamous. This leaves the great majority 


of the Saints delinquent in their obligation to the principle of plurality of 
WIVes. 


* Prank Esshom, Proncers and Prominent Men of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1913). 


*W. HL. Lever, History of Sanpete and Emery Counties, Utah (Ogden, 1898) 
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While the small proportion of Mormons who went into polygamy may 
not necessarily be a true measure of its popularity, there is other evidence 
that they were not anxious to rush into it, although they were constantly 
reminded of its importance to their salvation. 

A tabulation, by years, of about 2,500 polygamous marriages, covering 
the whole period of this experiment, reveals some interesting facts. It indi 
cates that, until the death of the prophet Joseph Smith in the summer of 


1844, the privilege of taking extra wives was pretty well monopolized by 


him and a few of his trusted disciples. Following his death and the assump 


tion of leadership by the Twelve Apostles under Brigham Young, there was 
a noticeable increase in plural marriages. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that, during the winter of 1845-1846, the Nauvoo T mple was finished 
to a point where it could be used for the performance of sacred rites and 
ordinances. For a few weeks before their departure in search of a refuge 
in the Rocky Mountains, the Saints worked feverishly at their sealings and 
endowments. As part of this religious activity, the rate of polygamous 
marrying rose to a point it was not again to reach for ten years. It then fell 
off sharply and remained low until the stimulation given by the public 
announcement, in the fall of 1852, that polygamy was an essential tenet of 
the church. This spurt was followed by a sharp decline over the next few 
years. 

Beginning in the fall of 1856 and during a good part of the following 
year, the Utah Mormons were engaged in the greatest religious revival of 
their history. To the fiery and sometimes intemperate exhortations of their 
leaders, they responded with fanatical enthusiasm, which at times led to acts 
of violence against those who were slow to repent. There was a general 
confession of sins and renewal of covenants through baptism, people has 
tened to return articles “borrowed” from their neighbors, and men who 
had not before given a thought to the matter began looking for new Wives, 
And, as one of the fruits of “the Reformation,” plural marriages skyrocketed 
to a height not before approached and never again to be reached. If our 
tabulation is a true index, there were sixty-five per cent more of such mar 
riages during 1856 and 1857 than in any other two years of this experiment 

With the waning of the spirit of reformation, the rate of polygamou 
marrying dropped in 1858 to less than a third and in 1859 to less than a 
fifth of what it was in 1857. This decline continued until 1862, when Con 


gress, responding to the clamor of alarmists, enacted a law prohibiting 
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bigamy in Utah and other territories. The answer of the Mormons to this 
rebuke was a revival of plural marrying to a point not previously reached 
except during the gala years of the Reformation. 

The next noticeable acceleration in the marriage rate came in 1868 and 
1869 and coincided with the inauguration of a boycott against the Gentile 
merchants and the organization of an anti-Mormon political party. But 
this increased activity was short-lived and was followed by a slump lasting 
for a dozen years. By 1881 polygamous marrying had fallen to almost its 
lowest ebb since the public avowal of the doctrine of plurality. 

With the passage of the Edmunds Act of 1882, which greatly strength- 
ened the anti-polygamy laws, the government began its first serious effort 
to suppress the practice of polygamy. The Mormons responded with their 
last major revival of polygamous activity, which reached its height in 1884 
and 1885. But, with hundreds of polygamists imprisoned and most of the 
church leaders driven into exile to avoid arrest, resistance weakened and 
there was a sudden decline in marriages, which culminated in formal capitu- 
lation in the fall of 1890. This was the end, except for a few under-cover 
marriages during the ensuing fifteen years, while the experiment was in its 
death throes. 


I] 


If there is any significance in this chronicle of polygamous marrying, 
it is in the lack of evidence that the steady growth of the Utah church was 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the number of such marriages. 
The story is rather one of sporadic outbursts of enthusiasm, followed by 
relapses, with the proportion of the Saints living in polygamy steadily fall- 
ing. And it appears to be more than chance that each outbreak of fervor 
coincided with some revivalist activity within the church or with some 
menace from without. It is evident that, far from looking upon plural 
marriage as a privilege to be made the most of, the rank and file Mormons 
accepted it as one of the onerous obligations of church membership. Left 
alone, they were prone to neglect it, and it always took some form of pres- 
sure to stir them to renewed zeal. 


The number of wives married by the men who practiced polygamy 


offers further evidence of lack of enthusiasm for the principle. A common 


mistaken notion was that most polygamists maintained large harems, an 
idea which can be attributed to the publicity given the few men who went 
in for marrying on a grand scale. Joseph Smith was probably the most 
married of these men. The number of his wives can only be guessed at, but 
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it might have gone as high as sixty or more. Brigham Young is usually 


credited with only twenty-seven wives, but he was sealed to more than twice 
that many living women, and to at least 150 more who had died. Heber 
C. Kimball had forty-five living wives, a number of them elderly ladies who 
never lived with him. No one else came close to these three men in the point 
of marrying. John D. Lee gave the names of his nineteen wives, but mod 
estly explained that, “as | was married to old Mrs. Woolsey for her soul's 
sake, and she was near sixty years old when I married her, I never con 
sidered her really as a wife... . That is the reason that I claim only eighteen 
true wives.” And, by taking fourteen wives, Jens Hansen earned special 
mention in the Latter-day Saint Biographical Encyclopedia, which said: 
“Of all the Scandinavian brethren who figured prominently in the Church 
Bro. Hansen distinguished himself by marrying more wives than any other 
of his countrymen in modern times.” Orson Pratt, who was chosen to deliver 
the first public discourse on the subject of plural marriage and became its 
most able defender, had only ten living wives, but on two days, a week apart, 
he was sealed for eternity to more than two hundred dead women. 

But these men with many wives were the few exceptions to the rule. 
Of 1,784 polygamists, 66.3 per cent married only one extra wife. Another 
21.2 per cent were three-wife men, and 6.7 per cent went as far as to take 
four wives. This left a small group of less than six per cent who married 
five or more women. The typical polygamist, far from being the insatiable 
male of popular fable, was a dispassionate fellow, content to call a halt after 
marrying the one extra wife required to assure him of his chance at salva 
tion. 

Another false conception was that polygamists were bearded patriarchs 
who continued marrying young girls as long as they were able to hobble 
about. It is true that Brigham Young took a young wife when he was sixty 
seven years old and a few others followed his example, but such marriages 
were not much more common with the Mormons than among other groups. 
Of 1,229 polygamists, more than ten per cent married their last wives while 
still in their twenties, and more than one half of them before arriving at the 
still lusty age of forty years. Not one in five took a wife after reaching his 
fiftieth year. The average age at which the group ceased marrying was forty 
years. 

There appears to be more basis in fact for the reports that polygamists 
were likely to choose their wives from among the young girls who might 
bear them many children. Of 1,348 women selected as plural wives, thirty 


eight per cent were in their teens, sixty-seven per cent were under twenty 
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five and only thirty per cent over thirty years of age. A few had passed forty 
and about one in a hundred had, like John D. Lee’s old Mrs. Woolsey, seen 
her fiftieth birthday. 

There were a few notable instances of high speed marrying among the 
polygamists. Whatever the number of Joseph Smith's wives, he must have 
married them all over a period of thirty-nine months. And Brigham Young 
took eight wives in a single month, four of them on the same day. But only 
a few enthusiasts indulged in such rapid marrying. As a rule it proceeded at 
a much less hurried pace. Not one plural marriage in ten followed a previ- 
ous marriage by less than a year. The composite polygamist was first mar- 
ried at the age of twenty-three to a girl of twenty. Thirteen years later he 
took a plural wife, choosing a twenty-two-year-old girl. The chances were 
two to one that, having demonstrated his acceptance of the principle of 
plurality, he was finished with marrying. If, however, he took a third wife, 
he waited four years, then selected another girl of twenty-two. The odds 
were now three to one against his taking a fourth wife, but if he did so, he 
waited another four years, and once more chose a twenty-two-year-old girl, 
although he had now reached the ripe age of forty-four. In case he decided 
to add a fifth wife, he waited only two years, and this time the lady of his 
choice was twenty-one years old. This was the end of his marrying, unless 
he belonged to a three per cent minority. 

Available records offer no corroboration of the accusation that many 
polygamous marriages were incestuous. They do, however, suggest the 
source of such reports, in the surprisingly common practice of marrying 
sisters. The custom was initiated by Joseph Smith, among whose wives were 
at least three pairs of sisters. His example was followed by Heber C. Kim- 
ball, whose forty-five wives included Clarissa and Emily Cutler, Amanda 
and Anna Gheen, Harriet and Ellen Sanders, Hannah and Dorothy Moon, 
and Laura and Abigail Pitkin. Brigham Young honored the precedent by 
marrying the Decker sisters, Lucy and Clara, and the Bigelow girls, Mary 
and Lucy. And John D. Lee told how he married the three Woolsey sisters, 
Agatha Ann, Rachel and Andora and rounded out the family circle by 
having their mother sealed to him for her soul’s sake. Among his other 
wives were the Young sisters, Polly and Lovina, sealed to him on the same 
evening. The popularity of this custom is indicated by the fact that of 1,642 
polygamists, ten per cent married one or more pairs of sisters. 

While marrying sisters could have been a simple matter of propinquity, 
there probably was some method in it. Many a man went into polygamy 
reluctantly, fully aware of its hazards. Knowing that his double family must 
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live in one small home, and realizing that the peace of his household would 


hinge upon the congeniality between its two mistresses, he might well hope 


that if they were sisters the chances for domestic tranquility would be more 
even. And a wife, consenting to share her husband with another, could 
not be blamed for asking that he choose her sister, instead of bringing home 
a strange woman. 


Ill 


The fruits of this experiment in polygamy are not easy to appraise. In 
defense of their marriage system, the Mormons talked much about the 
benefits it would bring. By depriving husbands of an excuse for seeking 
extra-marital pleasures, and by making it possible for every woman to 
marry, it was to solve the problem of the “social evil” by eliminating pro 
fessional prostitution and other adulterous activities. It was to furnish 
healthy tabernacles for the countless spirits, waiting anxiously to assume 
their earthly bodies. It was to build up a “righteous generation” of physically 
and intellectually superior individuals. It was to enhance the glory of the 
polygamist through a posterity so numerous that, in the course of eternity, 
he might become the god of a world peopled by his descendants. And there 
was another blessing in store for men who lived this principle. Heber C. 
Kimball, Brigham Young's chief lieutenant, explained it this way: 


I would not be afraid to promise a man who is sixty years of age, if he will take the 
counsel of brother Brigham and his brethren, that he will renew his age. | have noticed 
that a man who has but one wife, and is inclined to that doctrine, soon begins to wither 
and dry up, while a man who goes into plurality looks fresh, young and sprightly. Why 
is this? Because God loves that man, and because he honors His work and word. Some 
of you may not believe this; but I not only believe it —I also know it. For a man of 
God to be confined to one woman ts smal! business; for it is as much as we can do now 


to keep up under the burdens we have to carry, and | do not know what we should 


do if we had only one wife apiece.” * 


It does appear that Mormon communities of the polygamous era were 
comparatively free from the evils of professional prostitution. But this can 
hardly be attributed to the fact that a few men, supposedly selected for their 
moral superiority, were permitted to marry more than one wife. It might 
better be credited to the common teaching that adultery was a sin so 
monstrous that there was no atonement for it short of the spilling of the 
blood of the offender. It would be strange indeed if such a fearful warning 


failed to exert a restraining influence upon the potential adulterer. 


* Journal of Discourses (1 iver pool 1854-86), V, 22 
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There is, of course, nothing unsound in the theory that a community of 
superior people might be propagated by selecting the highest ranking males 
and having them reproduce themselves in large numbers. The difficulty 
here would be to find a scientific basis for the selection of the favored males. 
And there is no information from which an opinion can be arrived at as to 
the results which were obtained in this respect. 

When it came to fathering large families and supplying bodies for wait- 
ing spirits, the polygamists did fairly well, but fell far short of some of their 
dreams. Heber C. Kimball once said of himself and Brigham Young: “In 
twenty-five or thirty years we will have a larger number in our two families 
than there now is in this whole Territory, which numbers more than 
seventy-five thousand. If twenty-five years will produce this amount of 
people, how much will be the increase in one hundred years?” ® And the 
Millennial Star reckoned that a hypothetical Mr. Fruitful, with forty wives, 
might, at the age of seventy-cight, number among his seed 3,508,441 souls, 
while his monogamous counterpart could boast of only 152.° 

With such reminders of their potentialities before them, the most mar- 
ried of the polygamists must have been far from satisfied with the results 
they could show. There is no conclusive evidence that any of Joseph Smith's 
many plural wives bore children by him. Heber C. Kimball, with his forty- 
five wives, was the father of sixty-five children. John D. Lee, with only 
eighteen “true wives,” fell one short of Kimball’s record, and Brigham 
Young fathered fifty-six children, approximately one for each wife. 

Although the issue of the few men of many wives was disappointing in 
numbers, the rank and file of polygamists made a fair showing. Of 1,651 
families, more than four-fifths numbered ten or more children. Half of 
them had fifteen or more and one-fourth, twenty or more. There were 
eighty-cight families of thirty or more, nineteen of forty or more, and 
seven of fifty or more. The average number of children per family was 
fifteen. And by the third or fourth generation some families had reached 
rather impressive proportions. When one six-wife elder had been dead fifty- 
five years, his descendants numbered 1,900. 

While polygamy increased the number of children of the men, it did not 
do the same for the women involved. A count revealed that 3,335 wives of 
polygamists bore 19,806 children, for an average of 5.9 per woman. An 
equal number of wives of monogamists, taken from the same general group, 
bore 26,780 for an average of eight. This suggests the possibility that the 


° Journal of Discourses AV 224 


" Latter-day Saints’ Millennial Star (La erpool ) XIX (June, July, 1857), 384, 432 
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over-all production of children in Utah may have been less than it would 
have been without benefit of plurality of wives. The claim that plurality 
was needed because of a surplus of women is not borne out by statistics. 
There is little doubt that the plural wife system went a good way toward 
making it possible for every woman to marry. Ac cording to Mormon teach 
ings a woman could “never obtain a fullness of glory, without being married 
to a righteous man for time and all eternity.” If she never married or was 


the wife of a Gentile, her chance of attaining a high degree of salvation was 


indeed slim. And one of the responsibilities of those in official church posi 


tions was to try to make sure that no woman went without a husband. 
When a widow or a maiden lady “gathered” to Utah, it was a community 
obligation to see to it that she had food and shelter and the privilege of being 
married to a good man. If she received no offer of marriage, it was not 
considered inconsistent with feminine modesty for her to “apply” to the 
man of her choice, but if she set her sights too high she might be dis 
appointed. My grandmother, who did sewing for the family of Brigham 
Young, was fond of telling how she watched through a partly open doorway 
while he forcibly eyected a woman who was too persistent in applying to be 
sealed to him. Her story would always end with the same words: “And | 
just couldn't help laughing to see brother Brigham get so out of patience 
with that woman.” However, if the lady in search of a husband was not 
too ambitious, her chances of success were good. It was said of the bishop 
of one small settlement that he “was a good bishop. He married all the 
widows in town and took good care of them.” And John D. Lee was 
following accepted prec edent when he married old Mrs. Woolsey for her 
soul’s sake. 

As for Mr. Kimball’s claims concerning the spiritual uplift to be derived 
from taking a fresh young wife, what man is going to quarrel with him 
about that? 


IV 


The most common reasons given for opposition to the plural wife system 
were that it was not compatible with the American way of life, that it 
debased the women who lived under it, and that it caused disharmony and 
unhappiness in the family. To these charge s the Mormons replied that their 
women enjoyed a higher social position than those of the outside world, and 
that there was less contention and unhappiness in their families than in those 
of the Gentules. There is no statistical information upon which to base a 


judgment as to who had the better of this argument. 
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In addition to these general complaints against polygamy, its critics told 
some fantastic stories about the evils which followed in its wake. It was said 
that, through some mysterious workings of the laws of heredity, polygamous 
children were born with such peculiarities as feeble-mindedness, abnormal 
sexual desires, and weak and deformed bodies. 

At a meeting of the New Orleans Academy of Sciences in 1861, a remark- 
able paper was presented by Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright and Prof. C. G. 
Forshey. It consisted mainly of quotations from a report made by Assistant 
Surgeon Robert Barthelow of the United States Army on the “Effects and 
Tendencies of Mormon Polygamy in the Territory of Utah.” Barthelow had 
observed that the Mormon system of marriage was already producing a 
people with distinct racial characteristics. He said: . 


The yellow, sunken, cadaverous visage; the greenish-colored eye; the thick, protuberant 
lips; the low forehead; the light, yellowish hair, and the lank, angular person, constitute 
an appearance so characteristic of the new race, the production of polygamy, as to dis 
tinguish them at a glance. The older men and women present all the physical peculiari 
ties of the nationalities to which they belong; but these peculiarities are not propagated 
and continued in the new race; they are lost in the prevailing type.’ 


Dr. Cartwright observed that the Barthelow report went far “to prove that 
polygamy not only blights the physical organism, but the moral nature of 
the white or Adamic woman to so great a degree as to render her incapable 
of breeding any other than abortive specimens of humanity — a new race 
that would die out — utterly perish from the earth, if left to sustain itself.” * 

When one or two of the New Orleans scientists questioned the soundness 
of parts of this paper, the hecklers were silenced by Dr. Cartwright’s retort 
that the facts presented were not so strong as “those which might be brought 
in proof of the debasing influence of abolitionism on the moral principles 
and character of that portion of the Northern people who have enacted 
personal liberty bills to evade a compliance with their constitutional obliga- 
tions to the Southern States, and have elevated the Poltroon Sumner into a 
hero, and made a Saint of the miscreant Brown.” * 


Needless to say there is no evidence that polygamy produced any such 
physical and mental effects upon the progeny of those who practiced it. A 
study of the infant mortality rate in a large number of Mormon families 
showed no difference between the polygamous and monogamous house- 


holds. 


' See De Bow's Reerew, XXX (February, 1861), 206 
* Loc. 


* Loc. ett. 
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It is difficult to arrive at general conclusions concerning this experiment 
in polygamy, but a few facts about it are evident. Mormondom was not a 
society in which all men married many wives, but one in which a few men 
married two or more wives. Although plurality of wives was taught as a 


tenet of the church, it was not one of the fundamental principles of the 


Mormon faith, and its abandonment was accomplished with less disturbance 
than that caused by its introduction. The Saints accepted plurality in theory, 
but most of them were loath to put it into practice, despite the continual 
urging of leaders in whose divine authority they had the utmost faith. Once 
the initial impetus given the venture had subsided it became increasingly 
unpopular. In 1857 there were nearly fourteen times as many plural mar 
riages for each one thousand Utah Mormons as there were in 1880. Left 
to itself, undisturbed by pressure from without, the church would inevitably 
have given up the practice of polygamy, perhaps even sooner than it did 
under pressure. The experiment was not a satisfactory test of plurality of 
wives as a social system. Its results were neither spectacular nor conclusive, 
and they gave little justification for either the high hopes of its promoters or 
the dire predictions of its critics. 





COUNTRY WALK 


Lincoln Fitzell 


I know a world that I can feel, 
The wind beneath the eave, 
The sudden minute made of steel, 


The sleep of flower-weave. 


Should every moment's mystery 
Be weighed for loss or gain? 
I have attended mastery 


Of sunlight in the grain, 


When no leaf moved, and day burned still, 


A shimmer in the air. 
Yet coming home around the hill, 


The road ran plain and bare. 


I have attended golden straw, 
And caught at spider sheen. 
The stranded web is nature’s law, 


And mine the path between. 


Berkeley, California 





YANKEE LAW AND THE NEGRO 
IN NEVADA, 1861-1869 


William Hanchett 


HATEVER fundamental judgments divided them on the institu 
tion of slavery, northerners and southerners at the time of the 
Civil War were not divided over the proper place of the Negro 
in society. Opinion in the North regarding slavery ran all the way from 
abolitionism to sympathy, and probably averaged out somewhere near a 
point of passive disapproval. But because northerners were unfriendly 


towards slavery did not mean that they were friendly towards the slaves. 


While caring for Topsy in New Orleans, even Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 


Vermonter, Miss Ophelia, expressed repugnance equally with Negro bond 
age and the touch of black skin,’ and it is significant that Mrs. Stowe should 
have transported to Africa most of the younger and some of the older heroes 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin Northern Jim Crow laws and constitutions, some of 
which sought to prevent Negroes from even entering supposedly free states, 
were commonplace,’ and amply demonstrate that if the North thought 
slavery was wrong it did not think legal equality between the races was 
right. 

There is no need to belabor the point; it is self-evident. And it is of 
great importance. For the current resentment of white southerners at the 
stones thrown at them by Yankees living in glass houses, has revived some 
of the inter-sectional tension of ante bellum days and made very real the 
possibility that the Democratic party may split on North-South lines, as it did 
in the momentous election of 1860. Surely this is the time for further analy 
sis of the historic racial attitudes of both sections. They are not so far apart 
as they seem. 


William Hanchett 


§ ely Ouarteri " 
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Despite the obvious existence of an anti-Negro bias in the North today, 
the historical illusion persists, at least popularly, that because the North 
fought a war which freed the slaves it was necessarily pro-Negro, that be- 
cause it reveres the Great Emancipator it must have loved those he emanci- 
pated, that because it conferred upon the Negro the rights of citizenship it 
respected him as a citizen and as a man. The fact is that the people of the 
free states were, in general, anti-slavery and anti-Negro at the same time. 
When slavery was abolished, Negrophobia remained. 

Nowhere is there a better illustration of the anti-Negro attitudes preva- 
lent among the enemies of slavery than in Nevada, where there were so few 
Negroes in the 1860's that the Jim Crow laws originating in that decade 
cannot be explained away as stumbling attempts to achieve inter-racial ac- 
commodation. Nevada, like most of the other free states, disliked the 
colored man as such, and the fact that its Negro population was numerically 
insignificant was irrelevant to its prejudice, 

Organized as a territory only weeks before the start of the Civil War,* 
Nevada was from the beginning staunchly loyal and Republican, and its 
population overwhelmingly northern. In 1860, out of a total population of 
6,857, only 464 came from states which were to join the Confederacy, and 


only 964, or fourteen per cent, from states in which slavery was legal.° The 
population jumped cach month as fortune hunters swarmed to the Com- 
stock, but the newcomers too were mostly northerners and Republicans. In 
the election for the first territorial legislature, August 31, 1861, there were 
only 985 Democratic ballots in a total vote of 5,291." By 1870, when Nevada's 
population was 58,711, only 3,541, or six per cent, were from states in which 
slavery had been legal.’ 


The first territorial legislature, meeting in the fall of 1861, lost no time 
in establishing Nevada’s status as a white man’s country. Resident Negroes, 
all forty-five of them (in 1860),” were excluded from the vote as a matter 


of course.” 


Along with the rather larger number of Indians, they were 

* The orgame act of Nevada Territory was approved March 2, 1861. Francis Newton Thorpe, Federal 
and State Constitutions, House Doc, 357, 59th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, 1909), IV, 2397. Here 
utter cited as Thorpe, Consiatunons 

*bighth Census, “Recapitulanon: Natyvities of Pree Populauon,” Populanon of the United States 
in 1860 (Washington, 1864), pp. 616-619. Hereatter cited as Census, 1860 

* Hubert Howe Bancrott, History of Newada, Colorado, and Wyoming (San Francisco, 1890), p. 158 

"Ninth Census, Table VI, “Population of the United States . . . classified by Race and Place of Birth, 
Sratstics of the Populanon of the United States (Washington, 1872), I, 328-335. Hereafter cited as 
Census, 1870 z 

* Census, 1860, “Introduction: The Colored Population,” p. xm 

* See. 5 of the territorial organic act called for white male suffrage at the first election. The territorial 
legislature was given authority, which it did not exercise, to extend the franchise at subsequent elections 
Thorpe, Consttunons, IV, 2393 
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prohibited from giving evidence in court in either civil'® or criminal'' cases 
involving white men. For criminal cases, Negroes were defined as those 
with one-eighth or more Negro blood, and Indians as those with one-half 
or more Indian blood.'* Legally, Negroes were thus declared to be about 
four times as undesirable or untrustworthy as Indians — and this in a terri 
tory which had its share of Indian wars! Cohabitation with Indian, Chinese, 
Negro, or mulatto women was made punishable by fines of from $100 to 
$500, or imprisonment for six months to one year, or both, while inter 
racial marriages were discouraged by the threat of jail sentences of not less 
than one year or more than two. Persons performing such marriages were 
made subject to imprisonment for one to three years.'* 

In the early 1860's, few men were likely to object to the exclusion of 
Negroes from the polls, and fewer to the laws against mixed marriages and 
cohabitation, so long as the latter were not too strictly enforced. As far as 
the limitations of Negroes before courts of law were concerned, Territorial 
Governor James W. Nye, appointed to his post by President Lincoln, was 
virtually alone in his opposition. Such legal restrictions, wrote Nye to his 
immediate superior, Secretary of State William H. Seward, were “behind the 
Spirit of the Age.” '* At the time and place he wrote, the Governor was 
incorrect. 

Nye’s opposition to the legal disabilities of Negroes in criminal cases 
might have ruined him politically by identifying him as a “nigger lover 
It did make him the butt of a bitter parody delivered before Nevada's Third 


House.'*® “I most earnestly recommend,” declared the speaker, satirizing one 


of Nye’s messages, 


the passage of a law permitting Niggers to swear in all cases, civil or criminal, in the 
Courts of Justice of this Territory, wherein white men or women are parties, whether 


the Nigger has any knowledge of the facts or not; and also that Niggers, both male ! 


ana 


female, be guaranteed by law the exclusive exercise of the elective franchise, and to hold 


and administer the various offices of this Territory, and to represent the people in the 


An Act to Regulate Proceedings in Civil Cases in the Courts of Justice,” Laws of the Territor 
Nevada, Ist sess. (San Francisco, 1862), p. 3/4 
An Act Concerning Crimes and Pumshments,” shid., p. 58 
"* hid 
*’“An Act to Prohibit Marnages and Col non of White 
Negroes,” s/id., pp 93-94 
" Nye to Seward, December 21, 1861, State Department Territorial Papers 


Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley 


s- a“ 
The “Third House” was an informal and convivial institution orgamzed to burlesque the 


of the legislature and other assemblies 
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legislative halls and other deliberative assemblies, and that any and all persons failing 
to give a hearty and cordial support to the law, shall by common consent be adjudged 
guilty of a felony and hung like a dog... ."* 


A satire with a somewhat different racial slant resulted in the quick exit 
from Nevada of a popular reporter from the Virginia City Territorial Enter- 
prise, Mark Twain. The money raised by the women of Carson City for 
the care of sick and wounded Union soldiers, wrote Mark, had been diverted 
instead to the support of a miscegenation society in the East.’ This kind of 
a hoax was not considered funny, and the author left for California with the 
cries of indignant Nevada matrons ringing in his ears."* 

Like most western territories, Nevada longed for statehood. A constitu- 
tion was drafted in 1863 and submitted to a popular vote in January, 1864, 
at which time it was defeated for reasons having nothing to do with the 
Negro.'" The constitution of 1863, like the one finally adopted in 1864, pro- 
vided for white suffrage,’” a feature which William M. Stewart held up as 
one of its chief virtues. The government of the United States, he told an 
enthusiastic crowd in Maguire's Opera House, “was made for the white 
man. (Applause.) There is nothing disloyal in that. It is loyal and true. 
It is made for the preservation of the Union.” *' A few weeks later, Stewart 
gave further expression to his anti-Negro prejudices and at the same time 
appealed to those of his fellow citizens by including among his charges 
against an unfriendly judge that the judge, while a member of the Minne- 
sota constitutional convention of 1858, had favored Negro suffrage.** 

Five years later, as a member of the United States Senate, Stewart acted 
as floor manager for the Fifteenth Amendment, and served on the con- 
ference committee which reported out the final text.** A Negro newspaper 

“Anonymous, A photostat of a broadside copy of the address is on file among the Mark Twain 


Papers, University of California, Berkeley 
House by Mark Twain 


x 
In 1864, the “Governor's Message” was presented to the Third 


The undated clipping from the Territortal Enterprise (probably May 17, 1864), can be found in 
Scrapbook No. 3, Mark Twain Papers. The Scrapbooks were kept by Mark's brother, Orion Clemens 
Secretary of the Territory of Nevada 

" The protests of the women of Nevada inspired some editorial comments in a rival newspaper which 
Mark Twain considered suffisently abusive to require an answer on the field of honor. The duel wa 
never fought, but it was the catalyst which caused Twain, already restless, to leave Nevada. Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912), 1, 249-252, omits the miscegenation hoax in 


discussing the cause of the abortive duel. Appare itly he didn't think wt was funny, either 


" The reasons concerned the taxation of mining property, and popular objection to the simultanent 


lecnon of officials who would take office uf the Consutunon were ipproved 
* Art. Il, sec, | 
" Territorial Enterpr ie, December 21 1863 Scrapbook No. 3, Mark Twain Papers 
*Vargima (Cuy| Daily Umon, January 17, 1864 


* Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 31d sess. passim, and February 26, 1869, p. 1623 
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in San Francisco referred to him as “that sterling patriot, and brilliant 


orator.” ** 


A second constitution, the one under which Nevada became a state, was 
written in convention during July, 1864. The suffrage provisions provoked 
lively debate: what length of time should establish voung residency? should 
disloyal persons and Confederate “sympathizers” be given the ballot? 
That the franchise would be restricted to whites was assumed from th 
beginning, and only one member spoke against it. “I wish,” said E. A. 
Nourse, a lawyer from Maine, 


to make one motion here, which | suppose will be voted down, but | wall not oc 


much time with it. | move to simply strike out the word “white” in the fi 
| de scribing eligible voters I think it 1s } inderiny fo an old and di yracetul | I 
and none the less disgraceful, | will say, because | myself have | irtaken « 
against that race which is certainly doing grand work for the Union now. | 
that here this is not in reality a practical question, and while | would not be in 
of the proposition in a population where there would be a great many of those ignorant 
people to turn loose at the pol s, still I think here it is a mere theoretical matter. | offer 
| 


the amendment, therefore, although | presume it will be voted down, simply 


I think it my duty to do so.** 


Nourse’s amendment, presented negatively and only because, as he him 
self declared, there were not enough Negroes in Nevada to worry about any 


way, was not seconded. The convention’s attitude towards Negro enfran 


chisement was perhaps better reflected by the member from New York who 


asked, “Why should we condescend to make any of the inferior races our 
equals?” *’ 

Injury was added to insult by Article II, Section 7, of the new constitu 
tion, which instructed the legislature to require the payment of an annual 
poll tax by every adult male resident of Nevada. “Uneivilized American 
Indians” were excepted, but unenfranchised American Negroes were not 

Nevada voters were urged to ratify the Constitution of 1864 as a patriot 
duty. The Lincoln Johnson party needed Nevada's electoral votes, it needed 
Nevada's help in its reconstruction plans, and in the passage and ratifica 


tion of a Constitutional amendment ending slavery.“” Governor Nye, whos 
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eye was on the Senate seat he was soon to occupy, declared that statehood 
would be a bigger victory for the union than the fall of Richmond or 
Atlanta,”” and President Lincoln himself thought Nevada's votes for the 
Thirteenth Amendment might be worth a million troops.*' In September, 
the constitution was ratified by a ten-to-one majority,”* and Nevada entered 
the union in time to deliver the votes expected of it. 

In March, 1865, the first legislature of the new state, with a single Demo- 
crat in each house,"* showed that its Negrophobia had been only slightly 
tempered by the role it was playing in Negro emancipation. The old terri- 
torial Crimes and Punishments Act of 1861 was amended to allow the testi- 
mony of Negroes and mulattoes in court, but the amendment was made 
to fall short of equality before the law by an unnecessary declaration that 
the credibility of colored witnesses was to be left entirely with the jury.”* 
And Negroes still possessed no legal recourse against whites in civil cases. 
A colored doctor in Virginia City claimed to have $3000 due him for pro- 
fessional services rendered white men; he could not sue for payment.*® 
A new school law stated baldly: “Negroes, Mongolians, and Indians shall 
not be admitted,” and schools admitting children of color were to be de- 
prived of state money.** However, the school law did provide that separate 
schools for colored children could be established, and one, with twenty-nine 
students, was actually in operation in 1866.*" 

The Republicans elected all but seven members of the legislature in 1866, 
a loss of five seats. They might have lost many more had it been possible to 
know in advance that two Negro Republicans would be elected to the 


Massachusetts legislature.** For there was a growing uneasiness among the 


Nevada Republicans at the interest their party was beginning to show, 
nationally, in the Negro vote.*” In 1866 it was still too early for the 
Nevadans to accept the idea that the wartime party of the Union would 
have to become the postwar party of the Negro. 


” Ihid., August 18, 1864. 
" Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln. The War Years. Sangamon ed. (New York, 1949), III, 3-4 
” “Ofheial Canvas of Votes Cast,” State Department Territorial Papers; Nevada 


”“Homographic Chart of State Officers and Legislators,” Gold Hill News Print, December 12, 1464, 
Scrapbook No. 5, Mark Twain Papers 


“ Statutes of the State of Nevada, \st sess. (Carson City, 1865), p- 403. Hereafter cited as Statutes 
“ Territorial Enterprise, February 24, 1867 
” Statutes, Ist sess., p. 426 


" Furst Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Nevada (Carson 
City, 1867), p.9 


* Gold Hill Daily News, November 10, 1866 
* Ind 
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Yet the Republicans of Nevada left no doubt that they were loyal sup 
porters of their party in its program for national reconstruction, In a series 
of resolutions adopted in March, 1867, the legislature, by a party vote, en 
dorsed the Fourteenth Amendment, the Civil Rights Act of 1866, and other 
measures passed by the Thirty-ninth Congress, gave its opinion that Jeffes 
son Davis ought to be hanged, and “unqualifiedly” condemned “the apostasy 
of Andrew Johnson, his unparalleled recreancy to party; his wanton aban 
donment of principle; utter destitution of patriotism; lack of integrity to the 
Union, and perfidy to those who gave him power.” *" 

This was loyal Republicanism. But it was loyalty to party rather than to 
principle, for the same legislature which resolved that the Civil Rights Act 
was a “just and righteous measure” and should be “rigidly enforced” in 
every state and territory, refused to pass a bill which would have repealed 
all state laws in conflict with it.4' The defeat of this bill, which caused the 
Territorial Enterprise to cry “copperheadism,” ** was engineered in the 
Senate by a Republican whose name, curiously, was Charles Sumner.** 

The same reconstruction legislature provided that state funds, collected 
from colored and uncolored alike, would be used for the support of white 
children exclusively in a local orphanage.** That the legislature was once 


again acting behind what Governor Nye had prematurely called the “Spirit 


of the Age,” is suggested by another protest from the Territorial Enterprise: 
“No citizen who assists in the support of the State Government can be 


denied the full and equal benefits either of the laws or the general charities 
of the State. This is the broad creed of the Republican party.” *° It was also 
the broad creed of the Civil Rights Act which the legislature had so en 
thusiastically endorsed. 

Among the reconstruction resolutions presented to the legislature in its 
1867 session was one which favored the enfranchisement of al! adult males, 
regardless of race, creed, or color.*” The objections were strong and immedi 
ate. One member of the Assembly, a man who had received more votes than 


any other Republican at the previous election, declared that such a resolu 


" The resoluuor can be found in the Assembly Journal, 41d « March 26, 146 aml Te 


Enterprise, March 28, 18¢ 


enate Journal, 4rd se Februs 
Territorial Enterprise, Februar 


“ Sumner was President of the Senate. ‘ enate Journal February 


“* Statutes, 3rd sess Pp 13 
“ Ternutonal Enterprise, March 3, 18 
* Assembly Journal, 4d se March 26, 18¢ 


Territorial Enterprise, March 28, 146 
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tion was too extreme; another opposed it because he feared the Democrats 
in the South would be able to control the Negro vote; another because it 
violated his “pride of race” and the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic peoples; another because Negroes were not “ready” to exercise the 
franchise intelligently. Why should black men be enfranchised before white 
women ?*' The antagonism was so strong that the resolution was with- 
drawn without ever being voted upon."* 

Two years to the month after refusing even to vote upon a resolution 
favoring Negro suffrage, the Nevada legislature became the first in the 


nation to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment. 


There was nothing in the history of the Negro in Nevada during the 
1860's to suggest that before the decade was over the legislature would grant 
him any important privileges, and certainly nothing to suggest that it would 
be the first to ratify a universal male suffrage amendment. Yet in 1869 the 
legislature was in such a hurry to confer the franchise, which it had so 
assiduously withheld ever since 1861, that it ratified the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment even before receiving an official copy of it!*” 

On February 26, 1869, the day the Amendment was passed by Congress, 
the Nevada delegation in Washington, led by Senators Stewart and Nye, 
wired the text to the waiting legislators in Carson City. “You can act on this 
telegram,” the legislature was informed. “We hope Nevada will be the first 
"°° The wire was received 
on the 27th. Two days later, on March 1, 1869, both houses of the legis- 
lature ratified by large majorities,”' and Nevada became the first state to 


to ratify this great measure of peace and justice. 


accept the last of the Civil War amendments. 

The Fifteenth Amendment was added to the United States Constitution 
by the purest humanitarianism, the most cynical calculations of partisan 
advantage, and by an infinite variety of combinations of the two. But it does 
not seem unreasonable to conclude that little of the humanitarian was pres- 
ent in Nevada. Hailed by Nevada Negroes as a “triumphant victory of right 


* Assembly Journal, 4rd x March 26, 1867 
“John Mabry Mathews, Legrlanee and Judicial History of the Fifteenth Amendment (Baltumore 
p.' 
” Telegram, William M. Stewart, James W. Nye, Delos R. Ashley, and Thomas Fitch, to President 
it the Senate and Speaker of the House, February 26, 1869, Senate Journal, 4th se February 27, 186% 
ind Assembly Journal, 4th se February 27, 1869. Ashley was the retiring Representative from Nevada 
bitch the Representative elect, All lous men were Republic ans 


' The Senate vote was 14-6, Senate Journal, 4th sess... March 1, 1869; the Assembly vote was 23-16 
fesembly Journal, March 1, 1869 
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over might, of liberty over oppression, of Christianity over barbarism,” °° 
the Fifteenth Amendment in Nevada had little if anything to do with right, 
liberty, Christianity, or even the Negro, It was a way of serving, not the 
Negro, but the Republican party; a means by which the South could be 
humiliated and the Democratic party overwhelmed. And it was a small 
favor for Nevada to pay the party which had created it: there were only 
357 Negroes in Nevada in 1870.°° 


The Fifteenth Amendment, of course, did not positively enfranchise the 
Negro, but prohibited the states from disfranchising him. Such negativism 
reflected the negative attitudes held by northerners towards Negroes even 
while they were extending political privileges to them. Nevada whites at the 
time of the Fifteenth Amendment were not pro-Negro, but pro-Republican. 


made at a celebration in Virginia City when the Amendment became art 


i 
Territorial Enterprise, Apri ] as quoted in the San Prancisco Elevator, May ¢ 


Census, 1870,1, avu 





HIGH COUNTRY 
Anthony Ostroff 


Where we were, 

Within reach of the white peaks’ frozen thrust 
Against the wide blue enemy, 

The sun forbidden us to see 

(A moveless fire of ice we knew 

By indirection), we were too few 

To find anything less than beauty 


Beyond our strength to trust. 


Had we been more 

We might have stood in some relief 
Against the stone-blue, snow-blue poise ; 
But we were few, afraid, like boys 


In the mountains a first time, and moved 


Alone, self-consciously. We proved 


Something, but neither ourselves, nor love, 


Nor beauty, nor yet belief. 


Berkeley, California 





MARGINAL AMERICA 


Vern Wagner 


AR OUT in the real West stretches the most magnificent drive in 
America. For eighty-seven miles from Cheyenne to Torrington, 
Wyoming, and then on up and up north for fifty more miles through 


broken rocks and ridges to Lusk, it sweeps across the high upland plains 


on top of the world. In the spring, a faint and tender green promise of grass 
tentatively covers the land from skyline to skyline; in late summer, heat and 
sun and maturity lightly burden it with pale browns; in mid-winter, snow 
fields and bare swept edges fill the traveler with Arctic awe. The best time 
I ever saw it was one late fall Sunday afternoon traveling east. The sun had 
dropped below the wintry clouds, and spent, level rays streamed across the 
fields touching the clean wash of a thin and early snow to a soft pink glow. 
The car radio channeled violins to me from some distant place through the 
reaching sky. 

I stopped the car and got out for a moment, turning up the music to 
mingle with the sweeping wind. I gazed into the darkening northeast some 
thirty miles to a skyline between two widespread buttes. They lay miles 
and miles apart on each side of the highway, ancient weathered gateposts 
to immensity, quictude and sleep. No bird sang. No living creatures wer 
in sight for the moment, no hawk or rabbit or range cow or sheep; and to 
surmount a swelling rise would have produced no sure habitation of man, 
only the disappearing ribbon of highway that showed the miles to go before 
I slept that night. The distant buttes and clay cliffs and rolling hills showed 
only faint pastels, colors no artist can keep alive because the delicacy of rose 
and tan and lavender and gray needs a greater canvas than he can provide, 
Only the third movement of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony really expresses 
this land, the heart deep yearning of a deaf old genius lost from usual life 
in another empty sea of silent space. 

A man must be born in this spare land to love the sight of it. It is hardly 
scenery at all to the eastern traveler, used to what Thomas Hardy calls the 
“charming and fair.” Photographs of Western homesteads and bird's eye 
views of small Western towns miss the magnificence while they enhance the 


loneliness. Over my desk I have taped a copy of Charley Russell’s pen and 
| | | 


agnet Wayne [ iversity i ny yt t “Marg i] Ameria’ stand as hi equ 


HR, Winter, ! f though he wrote it before Robert Lee Cook's re 
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ink sketch, “The Scouts.” It shows a few mounted Sioux warriors topping 
the low crest of a land wave as they front the blowing wind across the dis- 
tance; little men, they sit boldly as if they owned all beyond them. In black 
and white Russell here emphasized the fact of much Western scenery in that 
the colors are too delicate for transport outside, and that it is dimension that 
is the special quality of the great West. Just as the pink snow of my remem- 
bered October journey is noticeably pink because it is so briefly so, the con- 
cept of “colorful West” grew because man there came to mind colors when 
they are so tentative on the land and so ephemeral in the sunset. The real 
West is like Hardy's Egdon Heath, for it too appeals “to a subtler and 
scarcer instinct, to a more recently learnt emotion, than that which responds 
to the sort of beauty called charming and fair.” It may be this scarcer 
instinct is an echo from faint racial memories, back to the barren Asiatic 
steppes where an absence of trees may first have forced man to be upright 
and ingenious. Trees have for so many ages separated men from such a land 
that the eastern traveler who rushes across reacts to it in an emotional re- 
sponse to beauty that has learned to find in trees the symbol of a friendly 
universe, bowing, as mothers bow, over human kind. The West is treeless. 
It is therefore stark and neuter. It shows no ruth for the mortal. It thus 
forbids accustomed life, as it always has since its earliest permanent settle 
ment; it frightens its travelers; and it presents, finally, one major paradox in 
the American myth: a land that is peculiarly American, yet a land not 
willingly inhabited by Americans. 

There is a little badlands | know in a far western corner of Nebraska that 
is locally called “Toadstool Park.” It is no real park, merely a piece of graz 
ing land. Erosion has washed away a subsoil leaving scattered circles of a 
harder, more resistant upper crust of various sizes and heights resting on thin 
stocks of clay protected partly by the overhanging “seats.” Several hum- 
mocks of land from one hundred to two hundred feet high are scattered 
about the area amidst the stools, excellent for climbing up and sliding down. 
Nothing, no bush, no leaf of grass, grows there at all. It is a true wasteland, 
with even the emphasis of an old, deserted, but fairly intact sod house on 
the edge that is currently only a shelter for grazing cattle. It occurred to me 


once that it would be appropriate to carry to this spot a phonograph and a 
record of T. S. Eliot reading his “Waste Land.” 


But it was an astonishing failure, this attempt to weld a poet's thought 
with a proper setting. I was puzzled by the discord until I began to see the 
surprising explanation: It was simply that a wasteland — the Great Ameri 
can Desert at its most extreme — does not truly support the modern supposi 
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tion that man is foolish in his presumptuous attempts to create pattern and 
meaning here. The reverse was so true as to make me, a native Western 
American, finally see that, far from dulling my own meager sentience, the 
barren West actually emphasized my spark of life. 

I saw thereafter with new eyes. | remembered with new understanding 
the famous picture of Tess of the D'Urbervilles who labored with her friend 
alone on the chill November turnip field where the white face of the sky 
looked down on the brown face of the earth “without anything standing 
between them but the two girls crawling over the surface of the farm like 
flies.” The somber Hardy with his wisdom saw that these tiny figures were 
the very force that held the sky apart. Then | knew the significance of 
Western man, for his minuteness is but seeming, since he is accentuated by 
the impermeable, the self-absorbed land of the West that only appears to be 
uncharitable and unsmiling because it is so sparing in usual fruits. 

This realization has been near us always to support the peculiarly Ameri 
can belief in human dignity; but we have not been conscious of it. The 
great and empty space of the American West constantly hints that we are 
alive since we hold up the sky; but we have not listened. Yet the immensity 
of our Western world can support the inspiriting conviction that life has 
meaning, value, and importance. In sheer contrast to the knowledge that it 
is shamefully cheap in the crushing populations of eastern lands (from 
which came “The Waste Land” of an alienated American), Western Amer 
ica presents a knowledge of the precious expense of life itself. It can provide 
for us all a strong ground for a basic hope that does somewhat alleviate the 
bitter prospect of our dreadful tomorrows, 


II 


In the nineteenth century westward pioneers stepped out of the eastern 
forests onto the Great American Prairie. Their initial reaction to the land 
west of the Mississippi was to call it, generally, the Great American Desert. 
Until the Civil War ended and the 1862 Homestead Act and the Desert 
Land Act of 1877 opened this tremendous area to settlement by farmers 
four-tenths of the United States — the concept of the true West, from the one 
hundredth meridian west through the “Great Stonies” to the Cascades and 


the Sierra Nevadas, was a paradoxical mixture of the repellent and magnetic. 


It was a land unlike any known before, without trees, with only deceptive 


folds of earth for shelter, with little rain. And as the pioneers traveled 
progressively westward seeing less and less rain, the land grew more and 
more frightening. It is not surprising that it served for so long only as a 
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route, and that the earliest western pioneers, except the Mormons, as quickly 
as possible moved clear west to the comfort of the Pacific shores. Thus the 
popular historical myth of the West links the word with routes and move 
ment: Missouri River, nomadic Indians, buffalo stampedes, Oregon Trail, 
Santa Fe Trail, Pony Express, stagecoaches, transcontinental railroads, tele- 
graph wires. 

As Walt Whitman loafed and invited his soul at his ease “observing a 
spear of summer grass,” there were trees shading him. Even he could not 
be at full ease in the bright treeless prairies of the West. And in the great 
“Passage to India” he linked the symbols of Suez and the transatlantic cable 
with the western transcontinental railroad and the entire West to indicate 
movement. To him the Pacific railroad stopped nowhere; the great Ameri- 
can West was only a barrier to be surmounted on the western march to the 
western sea. The fact is then that the Great American Desert — variously 
called the High Plains, the Scrubland, the Short Grass Country, the Buffalo 
Plains, the American Upland, the Arid Plateaus — for decades served only as 
a route of passage, an area that only swelled the geography of a nation. 

Even on the cattle ranges, settlement was only a tentative pause on a cow 
trail. It has never but briefly been considered by anyone — least of all its 
own residents — as a true home where man can cast down roots. The West 
will support few growing things so high as a man. 

As a land in its own right the West still represents only distance and 
immensity. It is fine to travel through, but not in, exactly. “I made it from 
Denver to Topeka in one day,” they say; or from Salt Lake City to Sacra 
mento, or even from Billings to Minneapolis as I did one gray January day 
in 1953. Travelers pass the dreary monotonous towns with a shudder. They 
see with a curious shock the occasional sight of high and impudent grain 
elevators, round, blunt cylinders of white concrete. These last are now the 
only towers in a land whose church spires no longer reach up to God but 
have shrunk on the newer structures to the approximate height of barber 
poles for buildings that have bellied into community kitchens. 

To most Americans this whole great area is only a land half-formed by 
God, where there is no need to do more than extract its pockets of valuables 
from copper mines, oil domes, forests, and the thin crust of its soil. There is 
so much land, so violent a contrast is it to the tightly packed rest of the 


world, it is a silent but intolerable affront. It encourages men to ape the 


wicked robber barons of the last century by becoming little robber baronets 
today. It denies and insults, for it is not like the world of Whitman with 
“manifold grass and waters, animals, mountains, trees.” Water and trees are, 
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horribly, missing. Thus it is fitting that it should serve as a home ground 
for atom bombs —as indeed it does in eastern Washington, in Idaho, 
Nevada, and New Mexico. Since we can’t use it, let’s blow it to hell. There 
aren't even enough Indians to give it back to. 

It is, of course, a various land, but the variety like the color is accentuated 
by paucity. The rough Rockies, those astonishing American Apennines the 
Black Hills, the dramatically sterile Great Salt Lake and the badlands of 
various states, the numerous parks and monuments at Yellowstone, Glacier, 
Grand Canyon, Devil's Tower: all these prove it to be only a land to visit, 
as do the dude ranches in mountain valleys, the “one-lung” resorts of the 
sun-naked Southwest, the artist colonies of Taos and the winter vacation 
land of Phoenix and Palm Springs and Sun Valley. But what makes these 
oases of “life” are the great barrens of which most of the area 18 composed, 
the blank spaces on maps that are lined with rivers with no water and large 


dots for towns with no people. 


The human population of the entire area, two-fifths of the United States, 
wouldn't replace that of New York City. Within twenty miles of any spot 


in the area one can find himself alone in a whole square mile and even of 
two or three. Take away Spokane, Denver, Salt Lake City, Albuquerque, 
and there are practically no people at all. As a whole, the West is simply 
a sea of space in the American continent that is both the most American of 
all and at the same time the least so. Most of it is exasperatingly enticing, 
being neither alien enough to be impossible nor stripped enough to make it 
dramatic to live in. It is the edges drear. It is marginal land. It is Marginal 
America. tH] 

Life in the West often demonstrates the peculiar duality that attracts as 
it repels. One moon-lit Thanksgiving night I drove in sixteen-below weather 
south across the Nebraska panhandle to catch a dawn train at Sidney. For 
the first sixty of 120 miles I saw but two cars; at four in the morning | 
crossed the wide and shallow Platte, still flowing unfrozen but releasing 
spiralling mists that frosted cottonwood skeletons and rose up to an edge 
of moon. Such a drive is frightening in loneliness and naked nature; but 
it is rewarding in magnificent, ascetic beauty. The conflict between the feat 
and pleasure | felt in this experience is typical of the conflict all the land 
inflicts on human visitors. 

The literature of the land convincingly represents the dualism. On the 
one hand it is a warming romance of the myth of independence, liberty, 


and movement that loosen the bonds of ordinary life even to the point of 
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anarchy — the fullest extension of the American dream of freedom. To be 
“free as a bird” is to live in the old West. All the histories from Lewis and 
Clark’s travels through the galloping of Francis Parkman to the grand 
flights of Bernard De Voto capture this half of the picture. It is in most 
“westerns,” a word not needing definition, so well understood is it both as 
a literary genre and Hollywood's piece de resistance. It is contained in 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian, in Andy Adams’ Log of a Cowboy, through 
much of Willa Cather, Hamlin Garland, Charley Russell’s neglected Trails 
Plowed Under, J. Frank .Dobie’s Texas yarns, to Will James and on to Zane 
Grey and the multitude of writers for Street and Smith. Here is a golden 
past free of slag inspiring a warm glow in the cheek, a lift to the spirit, a 
flight into the Big Sky on Pegasus or (more aptly) Melville’s “White Steed 
of the Prairies,” accompanied by the rush of wind, the beating of wings and 
the gallop of golden hooves, suffusing life with carefree youth, glorious root- 
lessness, and the wonder of beauty that is sublime because it moves. Here 
indeed Western man is Man at his best and most triumphant, for con- 
tinually, like the White Steed, “he westward trooped it like that chosen star 
which every evening leads on the hosts of light.” Sunsets were always 
gloriously red, presaging a fair day for a new gallop tomorrow. 

But the morrow dawned. First a limit was reached in this westward 
journeying. All along the Pacific shore stood men like John Steinbeck’s 
“Leader of the People” who saw that man could wester no farther; and who 
claimed that westering had died out of the people. He did not see, this old 
man of the dead covered wagon days, that the romance of movement in 
space had to have an end in time. Nor could he stand the necessity for 
dismounting from the White Steed, throwing up a sod hut and stringing 
barbed wire. Here then is the other half of the wonderful West. Mounted 
and galloping men could not see the unpleasant reality beneath the clatter 
ing horses’ hooves. But they had only to begin digging postholes in a hard 
soil that grew harder, drier and more worthless as the thin prairie turf was 
punctured to learn the other, the fearsome half. 

The title picture of Charley Russell’s Trails Plowed Under shows a new 
era on the last frontier: the cowboy on his horse had come to the end of a 
cattle trail, one of several that curved across the tremendous land, all sud- 


denly and irrevocably cut off by plowed furrows as uncompromisingly 
straight, artificial and inharmonious as the state boundary lines into which 
this earth was soon to be caught. 
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At first the dream of the new future was grand. The first settlers tempo 
rarily chose to forget that it was a desert that land hunger had driven them 
to. People did come, dig, build and settle. Julian Ralph's Our Great West 
in 1893 had a chapter entitled “Wyoming — Another Pennsylvania.” Agni 
cultural mastery would lead inevitably to a superior man, the heir of Amer 
ica’s destiny. Henry Nash Smith in Virgin Land quotes Samuel Aughey 
of the University of Nebraska who said in 1880 that happy children would 
be trained on the farms; that high-charactered men and women would be 
produced, and that the school system would reach the highest stage of ad 
vancement while “the great mass of the people will become remarkable for 
their intellectual brightness and quickness.” This was the dream when the 
western land of movement was incorporated into “The Garden of the 
World.” 

But blizzards swept down from the terrible north. Heat scorched the 
land from the torrid south. Grasshoppers came from everywhere. And no 
rain came from anywhere. Dismounted at last, teetering uncomfortably on 
his cherished cowboy boots (still cherished, still an irritating reminder of the 
glorious era of movement), confined to a quarter section of land — or even 
to a half section or a full section — the last pioneer came to see the Big Sky 
and the overpowering sunsets as mockery. Fences quickly stopped spirit 
tingling gallops away to waterholes on some distant creek beyond the 


farthest rise. Soon, but not soon enough to preserve the spirit, the pseudo 


scientific belief that “rain follows the plow” was exploded, and from the last 
decade of the nineteenth century until today Western man has been depres 
sed by eastern winds, eastern worries, and a grimmer reality in ordinary life 
than he had ever dreamed as he devoted furious energies to force a meager 
living from the reluctant ground. As the tremendous space came to seem 
only a fearful arena for the storms of wanton gods, the disenchanted pioncer 
could only smile wryly with dry lips as he learned to know the Great Ameri 
can Desert in more detail. He could be but puzzled merely by a fuller 
meaning of the great and barren space. 


IV 


Another literature of the West, the work of “realists,” grimly shows the 
fearful wonder. Parkman hinted at it in his 1846 Oregon Trail when he 
whispered there was too much space altogether. Even official histories re 
ported stories of Indian ambush and death from thirst or frost or rattle 
snakes. Ed Howe’s The Story of a Country Town (1882) describes the tone 
of eastern Kansas and Nebraska settlements — and by implication the area 
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farther west — by having his narrator say flatly and damningly, “When | 
think of the years | lived in Fairview, I imagine that the sun was never 
bright there (although I am certain that it was).” He feels that if he should 
walk through the rooms of his boyhood home, he “should find the walls 
damp and mouldy because the bright sun and the free air of Heaven had 
deserted them as a curse.” Howe's mood was partly influenced by a stringent 
religion, but this only emphasizes the sterility and gloom, since a new 
society is pagan and does not fret about its relation to the powers of the 
universe, ... The church in the West never developed until the space was 
fenced. 

Nor was the western sun cheery on Hamlin Garland’s Main-Travelled 
Roads as his characters living “Up the Cooly” toiled on through years of 
work, their own bent bodies casting the only shadows on the land. There 
was nothing else between bare earth and the stark heavens. The full terror 
of the West as a land for permanent habitation is expressed fearsomely 
enough by Ole Rolvaag’s Beret in Giants in the Earth whose first reaction, 
one that never left her, was that first one in Dakota Territory: “How will 
human beings be able to endure this place? ... Why, there isn’t even a thing 
that one can hide behind!” Romance yielded to terror as the tillers of the 
high plains worked monotonously within their fences, unsuccessfully seek- 
ing to create a land like that their memories treasured. And they came at 
last to join their voices with those of cowboys who remembered different 
homes as they had ridden along chanting, “O Bury me not on the lone 
prair-ie, where the blizzard beats and the wind blows free.” 

Later books emphasize this stark later life of Westerners. There is Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath, which might be subtitled “The Wild Land Laughs 
at the Silly Tamer.” Here the unrealized potential for truly great mockery 
is shown in the dust bow] of the nineteen thirties, the result of unacknowl- 
edged factors in an unfriendly climate and a ruthless land. There are the 
whipped dry land farmers of Vardis Fisher's Toilers of the Hills on the 
benchlands of Idaho. And especially there is Mari Sandoz’ Old Jules, a 
biography of the author's father who settled in the Nebraska panhandle in 
the 1880's and grimly fought out a life there that called forth a different 
spirit than any nineteenth-century man possessed. Young Jules Sandoz came 
West to enjoy the space, to live the American dream of freedom, above all to 
build up the country. He lived in hills of “endless monotony, caught and 
held forever in sand,” and on the so-aptly-named Mirage Flats. And he grew 
old and died of work, of battle with ranchers who hated him and his farm 
fences, and of angry slashing tantrums of protest against the facts. He did 
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not understand that the West is really different even though he could ap 


yreciate that bro en dream expressed Dy the Old signs on Dac raniers trom 
reciate that broken d | | by the old sig back trailers { 


the borderlands, “In God we trusted, In Kansas we busted.” 
Joseph K. Howard’s Montana High Wide and Handsome tells what \ed 
from Jules Sandoz to Grapes of Wrath: First the homesteads of the hopeful 


honyockers and scissorbills on the last upland grazing lands, then bonanza 
farming in the first World War and after for a while, finally the drouth 
years. All Westerners know now the West is no servant to human whim, 
but a land with a touchy character which can be pushed too far too easily. 
They have given nearly all the old romance to Hollywood. A friend of mine 
in eastern Montana wrote me last Christmas, “We didn’t make much of 
a crop, but we got our seed back, and enough feed so we can kéep our cattle 
this winter.” A librarian in western Oklahoma writes that farmers in het 
area are able to go three to five years without making a crop. The romance 
of the West is thus only its golden past, and to most Westerners the sple ndor 
is present now only in the “chastened sublimity” of the scenery and in that 
alone. 

The West today presents a disturbing sight for a land opened to settle 
ment only seventy-five years ago. The whole area has barely held its own 
in population for thirty years while the rest of America has burgeoned 
More than any other region of the country it displays desertion — decayed 
fences, tumbled-in barns, rusted pumps, withered towns with gaping cellar 
holes over which buildings once stood, forgotten, weed grown roads. Sad 
dest of all are the little abandoned schoolhouses with proud, bare flagpole: 
and open doors that permit birds to nest on the corners of chalk trays 
beneath broken blackboards. . . . Samuel Aughey’s original dream seventy 
years ago was bitterly false. Instead of “the highest possible stage of ad 
vancement” in the school system, the reverse occurred. Nebraska, for ex 
ample, has the lowest certification requirements for teachers in the United 
States — high school graduates can teac h, are be gyed to teach. One western 
Nebraska woman told my wife of her country school where “money is not 
the question; to get a qualified teacher at all we must pay her what she 
asks.” Frightened at last, people have retreated from the barren land to 
other regions or have congregated in the few expanding irrigation project 
like those around Scottsbluff or Riverton, Wyoming, or the Grand Coule: 
But no one with eyes at such places can miss the shocking comparison b 
tween the rich green of watered fields lying square against the native earth 
somber, brown, sparse, forbidding and triumphant. Such a sight inspire 


as much fear of nature as it does pride in man’s ingenuity. 
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The West is thus unlike any other land known to Americans: it never 
became a land of rich farms with large and prosperous towns. In historic 
terms it therefore is a majestic disappointment. 

But this is not a sufficient grasp of Western America, for to encompass 
the appalling spread of the West one must stand erect and look at this 
American margin: to match one upright man against this grand regardless 
terrain with its impersonal air and disinterested space shows that over all 
and forevermore the West is our peculiar and invaluable heritage. Is the 
East so fine? Is the South so fair? Only the West accentuates the funda- 
mental fact of each American's life: Himself. Only as a Westerner is the 
American alone against the universe and therefore important. 


BURYING 


Fred Sorensen 


my mother 

is busy burying 

like an ant she digs 
like a bee she stores 


those she loves 


in quiet cells 

she will wrap the world 
in a chrysalis 

promising 

herself and it 


some better spring 


Edinboro, Pa. 
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A FORGOTTEN NOVEL: 
KATE CHOPIN’S THE AWAKENING 


Kenneth Eble 


HEN KATE CHOPIN'S novel The Awakening was published in 
1899, it made its mark on American letters principally in the reac 
tions it provoked among shocked newspaper reviewers. In St. 
Louis, Mrs. Chopin’s native city, the book was taken from circulation at the 
Mercantile Library, and though by this time she had established herself as 
one of the city’s most talented writers, she was now denied membership in 
the Fine Arts Club. The St. Louis Republic said the novel was, like most of 
Mrs. Chopin’s work, “too strong drink for moral babes and should be 
labeled ‘poison.’ The Nation granted its “fine workmanship and pellucid 
style,” but went on, “We cannot see that literature or the criticism of life 
is helped by the detailed history of the manifold and contemporary love 
affairs of a wife and mother.” 
After Mrs. Chopin’s death in 1904, a story passed from the Library of 
Southern Literature through F. L. Pattee’s American Literature since 1870 


and into the Dictionary of American Biography that Kate Chopin's brief 


writing career came to an abrupt end in her bitter disappointment over the 
reception of The Awakening. The story is false — her manus ript collection 
shows that she wrote six stories after 1900, three of which were published. 
But the implications are probably accurate. There is little doubt of the 
squeamishness of American literary taste in 1900, nor is there much doubt 
that Kate Chopin was deeply hurt by the attacks on the novel as well as on 
her own motives and morals. The stories she wrote thereafter lack disting 
tion, and though The Awakening was reprinted by Duffield and Company 
in 1906, it is likely that the author’s innocent disregard for contemporary 
moral delicacies ordained that it should be quickly forgotten. 

Today, Kate (O'Flaherty) Chopin is chiefly remembered as a regional 
writer whose short stories of the Louisiana Creoles are usually compared 
with the work of George Washington Cable and Grace King. Her writing 
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career is unusual for its brevity: it began in 1889 and ended with her death 
in 1904. She did not publish until she was thirty-nine, although it is ap- 
parent that in the preceding years she read widely and took some pride in 
her writing as well as in her discriminating tastes in music, art and litera- 
ture. Given other circumstances, she might have developed into a writer 
early in her life. As it was, the talent she possessed was quite simply sub- 
merged as the result of an early and happy marriage and the raising of a 
sizable family. 

She was born in St. Louis in 1851, educated in a convent school, moved 
to New Orleans when she married Oscar Chopin in 1870, and there became 
the mother of six children in the next ten years. She returned to St. Louis 
after her husband died in 1882, but her life in New Orleans and in 
Natchitoches Parish, where she lived for two years immediately before her 
husband’s death, gave her most of her fictional material. Her husband's 
estate was small, and the O'Flaherty family estate had dwindled by the time 
of her mother’s death in 1885. Left alone with a family to support, she may 
have turned seriously to writing because of a feeling of necessity. From 1889 
until her death, her stories and miscellaneous writings appeared in Vogue, 
Youth's Companion, Atlantic Monthly, Century, Saturday Evening Post, 
and many lesser publications. Her books, in addition to The Awakening, 
are At Fault (1890), a novel, and two collections of stories and sketches, 
Bayou Folk (1894) and A Night in Acadie (1897). 

Her present literary rank is probably somewhere between Octave Thanet 
(Alice French) and Sarah Orne Jewett. In the fifty years after her death, 
she has provoked two articles and a doctoral dissertation on her life and 
work.’ Her own books are long out of print, and The Awakening is par- 
ticularly hard to find. Their disappearance is not unusual; it is inevitable 
that much of a minor writer's work will be lost. What is unfortunate is that 
The Awakening, certainly Mrs. Chopin’s best work, has been neglected 
almost from its publication. 

The claim of the book upon the reader’s attention is simple. It is a first- 
rate novel. The justification for urging its importance is that we have few 
enough novels of its stature. One could add that it is advanced in theme and 


technique over the novels of its day, and that it anticipates in many respects 


the modern novel. It could be claimed that it adds to American fiction an 
example of what Gide called the roman pur, a kind of novel not char- 
acteristic of American writing. One could offer the book as evidence that 


‘ Dame! 5. Rankin, Kate Chopin and Her Creole Stories (Philadelphia, 1932) 
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the regional writer can go beyond the limitations of regional material. But 
these matters aside, what recommends the novel is its general excellence. 

It is surprising that the book has not been picked up today by reprint 
houses long on lurid covers and short on new talent. The nature of its 
theme, which had much to do with its adverse reception in 1899, would 
offer little offense today. In a way, the novel is an American Bovary, though 
such a designation is not precisely accurate. Its central character is similar: 
the married woman who secks love outside a stuffy, middle-class marriage. 
It is similar too in the definitive way it portrays the mind of a woman trap 
ped in marriage and seeking fulfillment of what she vaguely recognizes as 
her essential nature. The husband, Léonce Pontellier, is a businessman 
whose nature and preoccupations are not far different from those of Charles 
jovary. There is a Léon Dupuis in Robert Lebrun, a Rodolphe Boulanges 
in Alcée Arobin. And too, like Madame Bovary, the novel handles its ma 
terial superbly well. Kate Chopin herself was probably more than any other 
American writer of her time under French influence. Her background was 
French-Irish; she married a Creole; she read and spoke French and knew 
contemporary French literature well; she associated both in St. Louis and 
Louisiana with families of French ancestry and disposition. But despite th 
similarities and the possible influences, the novel, chiefly because of the 
independent character of its heroine, Edna Pontellier, and because of the 
intensity of the focus upon her, is not simply a good but derivative work. 
It has a manner and matter of its own. 

Quite frankly, the book is about sex. Not only is it about sex, but the 
very texture of the writing is sensuous, if not sensual, from the first to the 
last. Even as late as 1932, Chopin's biographer, Daniel Rankin, seemed some 
what shocked by it. He paid his respects to the artistic excellence of the 
book, but he was troubled by “that insistent query — cu bono?” He called 
the novel “exotic in setting, morbid in theme, erotic in motivation.” One 
questions the accuracy of these terms, and even more the moral disapproval 
implied in their usage. One regrets that Mr. Rankin did not emphasize that 
the book was amazingly honest, perceptive and moving. 

The Awakening is a study of Edna Pontellier, a story, as the Nation 
criticized it, “of a Southern lady who wanted to do what she wanted to. 
From wanting to, she did, with disastrous consequences.” Such a succinct 
statement, blunt but accurate so far as it goes, may suggest that a detailed 
retelling of the story would convey little of the actual character of the novel. 


It is, of course, one of those novels a person simply must read to gain any 


real impression of its excellence. But the compactness of the work in narra 
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tive, characterization, setting, symbols and images gives meaning to such an 
imprecise and overworked expression. Some idea of the style may be con- 
veyed by quoting the opening paragraphs: 


A green and yellow parrot, which hung in a cage outside the door, kept repeating 
over and over “Allez vous-en! Allez vous-en! Saprist! That's all right.” 

He could speak a little Spanish, and also a language which nobody understood, 
unless it was the mockingbird that hung on the other side of the door, whistling his 
fluty notes out upon the breeze with maddening persistence. 

Mr. Pontellier, unable to read his newspaper with any degree of comfort, arose with 
an expression and an exclamation of disgust. He walked down the gallery and across 
the narrow “bridges” which connected the Lebrun cottages one with the other. He 
had been seated before the door of the main house. The parrot and the mockingbird 
were the property of Madame Lebrun and they had the right to make all the noise they 
wished. Mr, Pontellier had the privilege of quitting their society when they ceased to be 
entertaining. 


This is Mr. Pontellier. He is a businessman, husband and father, not 
given to romance, not given to much of anything outside his business. When 
he comes to Grand Isle, the summer place of the Creoles in the story, he is 
anxious to get back to his cotton brokerage in Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans, and he passes his time on Grand Isle at the hotel smoking his cigars 
and playing cards. When he is on the beach at all, he is not a participant, 
but a watcher. 

He fixed his gaze upon a white sunshade that was advancing at snail's pace from 
the beach. He could see it plainly between the gaunt trunk of the water-oaks and across 
the strip of yellow camomile. The gulf looked far away, melting hazily into the blue 


of the horizon. The sunshade continued to approach slowly. Beneath its pink-lined 
shelter were their faces, Mrs. Pontellier and young Robert Lebrun. 


It is apparent that a triangle has been formed, and going into the details 


of the subsequent events in a summary fashion would likely destroy the art 
by which such a sequence becomes significant. Suffice to say that Robert 
Lebrun is the young man who first awakens, or rather, is present at the 
awakening of Edna Pontellier into passion, a passion which Mr. Pontellier 
neither understands nor appreciates. Slowly Edna and Robert fall in love, 
but once again, the expression 1s too trite. Edna grows into an awareness of 
a woman's physical nature, and Robert is actually but a party of the second 
part. The reader’s attention is never allowed to stray from Edna. At the 
climax of their relationship, young Lebrun recognizes what must follow 
and goes away. During his absence, Mrs. Pontellier becomes idly amused by 
a roué, Arobin, and, becoming more than amused, more than tolerates his 
advances. When Robert returns he finds that Edna is willing to declare her 
love and accept the consequences of her passion. But Robert, abiding by the 
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traditional romantic code which separates true love from physical passion, 
refuses the offered consummation. When he leaves Mrs. Pontellier, she turns 
once again to the scene of her awakening, the sand and sea of Grand Isle: 


The water of the Gulf stretched out before her, gleaming with the million lights 
of the sun. The voice of the sea is seductive, never ceasing, Whispering, clamoring, mur 
muring, inviting the soul to wander in abysses of solitude. All along the white beach, 
up and down, there was no living thing in sight. A bird with a broken wing was beat 
ing the air above, reeling, fluttering, circ ling disabled down, down to the water. 

Edna had found her old bathing suit still hanging, faded, upon its accustomed peg 

She put it on, left her clothing in the bath-house. But when she was there beside the 
sca, absolutely alone, she cast the unpleasant, pric king garments trom her, and for the 
first time in her life she stood naked in the open air at the mercy of the sun, the breeze 
that beat upon her, and the waves that invited her. 

How strange and awful it seemed to stand naked under the sky! How delicious! 
She felt like some newborn creature, opening its eye in a familiar world that it had 
never known. 

The foamy wavelets curled up to her white feet, and coiled like serpents about her 
ankles. She walked out. The water was chill, but she walked on. The water was deep, 
but she lifted her white body and reached out with a long, sweeping stroke. The touch 
of the sea is sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft close embrace. . . . 

She looked into the distance, and the old terror flamed up for an instant, then sank 
again. Edna heard her father’s voice and her sister Margaret's. She heard the barking 
of an old dog that was chained to the sycamore tree a he spurs of the cavalry othcer 
clanged as he walked across the porch. There was the hum ol bees, and the musty 


odor of pinks filled the air. 


Here is the story, its beginning a mature woman’s awakening to physical 


love, its end her walking into the sea. The extracts convey something of the 


author’s style, but muc h less of the movement of the charac ters and of 
human desire against the sensuous background of sea and sand. Looking 
at the novel analytically, one can say that it excels chiefly in its characteriza 
tions and its structure, the use of images and symbols to unify that structure, 
and the character of Edna Pontellier. 

Kate Chopin, almost from her first story, had the ability to capture char 
acter, to put the right word in the mouth, to impart the exact gesture, to 
sclect the characteristic action. An illustration of her deftness in handling 
even minor characters is her treatment of Edna’s father. When he leaves the 
Pontellier’s after a short visit, Edna is glad to be rid of him and “his padded 
shoulders, his Bible reading, his ‘toddies,’ and ponderous oaths.” A moment 
later, it is a side of Edna’s nature which is revealed. She felt a sense of relief 
at her father’s absence; “she read Emerson until she grew sleepy.” 

Characterization was always Mrs. Chopin's talent. Structure was not. 
Those who knew her working habits say that she seldom revised, and she 
herself mentions that she did not like reworking her stories. Though her 
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reputation rests upon her short narratives, her collected stories give abundant 
evidence of the sketch, the outlines of stories which remain unformed. And 
when she did attempt a tightly organized story, she often turned to 
Maupassant and was as likely as not to effect a contrived symmetry. Her 
early novel At Fault suffers most from her inability to control her material. 
In The Awakening she is in complete command of structure. She seems to 
have grasped instinctively the use of the unifying symbol — here the sea, 
sky and sand — and with it the power of individual images to bind the story 
together. 

The sea, the sand, the sun and sky of the Gulf Coast become almost a 
presence themselves in the novel. Much of the sensuousness of the book comes 
from the way the reader is never allowed to stray far from the water's edge. 
A refrain beginning “The voice of the sea is seductive, never ceasing, clamor- 
ing, murmuring, . . .” is used throughout the novel. It appears first at the 
beginning of Edna Pontellier’s awakening, and it appears at the end as the 
introduction to the long final scene, previously quoted. Looking closely at 
the final form of this refrain, one can notice the care with which Mrs. 
Chopin composed this theme and variation. In the initial statement, the 
sentence does not end with “solitude,” but goes on, as it should, “to lose 
itself in mazes of inward contemplation.” Nor is the image of the bird with 
the broken wing in the earlier passage; rather there is a prefiguring of the 
final tragedy: “The voice of the sea speaks to the soul. The touch of the 
sea is sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft close embrace.” The way scene, 
mood, action and character are fused reminds one not so much of literature 
as of an impressionist painting, of a Renoir with much of the sweetness 
missing. Only Stephen Crane, among her American contemporaries, had 
an equal sensitivity to light and shadow, color and texture, had the painter's 
eye matched with the writer's perception of character and incident. 

The best example of Mrs. Chopin's use of a visual image which is also 
highly symbolic is the lady in black and the two nameless lovers. They are 
seen as touches of paint upon the canvas and as indistinct yet evocative 
figures which accompany Mrs. Pontellier and Robert Lebrun during the 
course of their intimacy. They appear first early in the novel. “The lady 
in black was reading her morning devotions on the porch of a neighboring 
bath house. Two young lovers were exchanging their heart’s yearning be- 
neath the children’s tent which they had found unoccupied.” Throughout 
the course of Edna’s awakening, these figures appear and reappear, the lovers 
entering the pension, leaning toward each other as the water-oaks bent from 
the sea, the lady in black, creeping behind them. They accompany Edna 
and Robert when they first go to the Chéniére, “the lovers, shoulder to 
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shoulder, creeping, the lady in black, gaining steadily upon them.” When 
Robert departs for Mexico, the picture changes. Lady and lovers depart 
together, and Edna finds herself back from the sea and shore, and set among 
her human acquaintances, her husband; her father; Mme. Reisz, the musi- 
cian, “a homely woman with a small wizened face and body, and eyes that 
glowed”; Alcée Arobin; Mme. Ragtinolle; and others. One brief scene from 
this milieu will further illustrate Mrs. Chopin's conscious or unconscious 
symbolism. 

The climax of Edna’s relationship with Arobin is the dinner which is to 
celebrate her last night in her and her husband’s house. Edna is ready to 
move to a small place around the corner where she can escape (though she 
does not phrase it this way) the feeling that she is one more of Léonce 
Pontellier’s possessions. At the dinner Victor Lebrun, Robert's brother, 
begins singing, “Ah! si tu savais!” a song which brings back all her memo 
ries of Robert. She sets her glass so blindly down that she shatters it against 
the carafe. “The wine spilled over Arobin’s legs and some of it trickled 
down upon Mrs. Highcamp’s black gauze gown.” After the other guests 


have gone, Edna and Arobin walk to the new house. Mrs. Chopin writes 


of Edna, “She looked down, noticing the black line of his leg moving in and 
out so close to her against the yellow shimmer of her gown,” The chapter 
concludes: 


His hand had strayed to ker beautiful shoulders, and he could feel the response of 
her flesh to his touch. He seated himself beside her and kissed her lightly upon the 
shoulder. 

“I thought you were going away,” she said, in an uneven voice 

“I am, after | have said good night.” 

“Good night,” she murmured. 


He did not answer, except to continue to caress her. He did not say good night until 
I g é 


she had become supple to his gentle, seductive entreaties 

It is not surprising that the sensuous quality of the book, both from the 
incidents of the novel and the symbolic implications, would have offended 
contemporary reviewers. What convinced many critics of the indecency of 
the book, however, was not simply the sensuous scenes, but rather that the 
author obviously sympathized with Mrs. Pontellier. More than that, the 
readers probably found that she aroused their own sympathies. 

It is a letter from an English reader which states most clearly, in a matter 
of-fact way, the importance of Edna Pontellier. The letter was to Kate 
Chopin from Lady Janet Scammon Young, and included a more interesting 
analysis of the novel by Dr. Dunrobin Thomson, a London physician whom 
Lady Janet said a great editor had called “the soundest critic since Matthew 
Arnold.” “That which makes The Awakening legitimate,” Dr. Thomson 
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wrote, “is that the author deals with the commonest of human experiences. 
You fancy Edna’s case exceptional? Trust an old doctor — most common.” 
He goes on to speak of the “abominable prudishness” masquerading as 
“modesty or virtue,” which makes the woman who marries a victim. For 
passion is regarded as disgraceful and the self-respecting female assumes 
she does not possess passion. “In so far as normally constituted womanhood 
must take account of something sexual,” he points out, “it is called love.” 
But marital love and passion may not be one. The wise husband, Dr. Thom- 
son advises, seeing within his wife the “mysterious affinity” between a mar- 
ried woman and a man who stirs her passions, will help her see the distinc- 
tion between her heart and her love, which wifely loyalty owes to the 
husband, and her body, which yearns for awakening. But more than 
clinically analyzing the discrepancy between Victorian morals and womans 
nature, Dr. Thomson testifies that Mrs. Chopin has not been false or sensa- 
tional to no purpose. He does not feel that she has corrupted, nor does he 
regard the warring within Edna’s self as insignificant. 

Greek tragedy —to remove ourselves from Victorian morals — knew 
well eros was not the kind of /ove which can be easily prettified and senti- 
mentalized. Phaedra’s struggle with elemental passion in the Hippolytus 
is not generally regarded as being either morally offensive or insignificant. 
Mrs. Pontellier, too, has the power, the dignity, the self-possession of a tragic 
heroine. She is not an Emma Bovary, deluded by ideas of “romance,” nor 
is she the sensuous but guilt-ridden woman of the sensational novel. We can 
find only partial reason for her affair in the kind of romantic desire to 
escape a middle-class existence which animates Emma Bovary. Edna 
Pontellier is neither deluded nor deludes. She is woman, the physical 
woman who, despite her Kentucky Presbyterian upbringing and a comfort- 
able marriage, must struggle with the sensual appeal of physical ripeness 
itself, with passion of which she is only dimly aware. Her struggle is not melo- 
dramatic, nor is it artificial, nor vapid. It is objective, real and moving. And 
when she walks into the sea, it does not leave a reader with the sense of sin 
punished, but rather with the sense evoked by Edwin Arlington Robinson's 
Eros Turannos: 


... for they 
That with a god have striven 
Not hearing much of what we say, 
Take what the god has given; 
Though like waves breaking it may be, 
Or like a changed familiar tree, 
Or like a stairway to the sea 
Where down the blind are driven. 
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How wrong to call Edna, as Daniel Rankin does, “a selfish, capricious” 
woman. Rather, Edna’s struggle, the struggle with eros itself, is farthest 
removed from capriciousness. It is her self-awareness, and her awakening 
into a greater degree of self-awareness than those around her can compre 
hend, which gives her story dignity and significance. 

Our advocacy of the novel is not meant to obscure its faults, It is not 
perfect art, but in total effect it provokes few dissatisfactions, A sophisticated 
modern reader might find something of the derivative about it. Kate 
Chopin read widely, and a list of novelists she found interesting would 
include Flaubert, Tolstoy, Turgenev, D’Annunzio, Bourget, Goncourt and 
Zola. It is doubtful, however, that there was any direct borrowing, and The 
Awakening exists, as do most good novels, as a product of the author's 
literary, real, and imagined life. 

How Mrs. Chopin managed to create in ten years the substantial body of 
work she achieved is no less a mystery than the excellence of The Awaken 
ing itself. But, having added to American literature a novel uncommon 
in its kind as in its excellence, she deserves not to be forgotten, The Awaken 


ing deserves to be restored and to be given its place among novels worthy 
of preservation. 
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Barriss Mills 


Worn 
By fingers that have worn 


Themselves to dust 
Bearing 
An emperor's head and bird 


Poised for flight 


Gesturing 
With hard edge to shut out 


Vayaries of love and time 


Resisting 


Vicissitudes of chemistry 


Governments and trade 


To hold 
Aloof from centuries’ rubble 


This silver curve 


And fill 
A clear-cut hole in time 


Against oblivion 


W. Lafayette, Indiana 





“GOOD IS BAD CONDENSED”: IVY 
COMPTON-BURNETT’S VIEW OF HUMAN NATURE 


Lotus Snow 


This above all to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 


Thou canst not then be false to any man 


is a truism Ivy Compton-Burnett likes to explode. In one of her novels, a 
father quotes it to his son, who asks, “Why is that so? It might be true to 
ourselves to do all manner of wrong to other people.” “It depends on the 
sense of the word, true,” his mother carefully interprets. “It means it would 
be dealing falsely with our own natures to do what degrades them.” In a 
later novel a maid-of-all-work, to whom the butler has quoted Polonius, 
replies, “I should have thought people would have to be true to themselves, 
to be what they are.” Like the mother, the cook replies, “If that is your 
interpretation, for you it must suffice. There are some who would read a 
deeper meaning.” But which is the deeper meaning for Miss Compton 
Burnett ? The concept of truth to self as submission to the pre epts ol 
religion or ethics, or as obedience to the dictates of one’s own nature? The 
answer — and it is basic to Miss Compton-Burnett’s art — rests not with the 
sense of the word true, but with the sense of the word se/f. As surely as 
Elizabeth Bowen reveals human nature by showing her characters under 


the duress of betrayal, or Graham Greene by imposing the consciousness 


of guilt upon his, Ivy Compton-Burnett does so by confronting her people 
with the question of truth to self. 


Accordingly, the world she chooses for construing self is the family, 
where the relations of human beings may be isolated in space, time, and, 


what is more, truth. To be a stranger, her characters are fond of observin 


y 
g, 
is a position to be cherished: one is spared truth, which breeds in the family. 
Home, her favorite milieu, is an English country house of the late nineteenth 
century. It usually shelters three generations, a grandparent or two, a 
mother and father, and a set of children; or for the grandparents it may 
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substitute an improvident brother or sister of one of the parents. Insufh 
ciently staffed in governesses and servants, the home also reveals a discreet 
poverty by the want of large fires and the shabbiness of the children’s 
clothing. School, the milieu of three of Miss Compton-Burnett’s fourteen 
novels, is not much different from home. Its concern is presumably the train- 
ing of the young, it occurs in a house some floors of which are class and 
common rooms, and its relations are scarcely more public than those of 
home. 

Within these late-Victorian homes occur theft, suicide, incest, and 
murder. Stripped of the virtuosity of characterization and the pyrotechnics 
of dialogue, the plots of Ivy Compton-Burnett’s novels are glacial melo- 
drama beside which Mickey Spillane reads like a Sunday School tract. Least 
of the sinners are the grandfathers, who before, during, or between their 
marriages have got themselves natural sons and daughters. Most wayward 
are the children — and anyone in a Compton-Burnett novel is someone's 
child — who for love or money or prestige cheat at school, tamper with 
wills, sham suicide or drive other people to it, and murder. Nor can incest 
be neglected since the grandfathers seldom tell the sons and daughters about 
their natural brothers and sisters. Such are the conflicts of the novels, whose 
denouements demonstrate only that the wicked and the less wicked flourish 
alike. 

More hair-raising, however, than the Sophoclean plots is Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s manner of narration. Dialogue — and dialogue of a radiant un- 
holiness — carries the burden of the action, Her characters speak with a 
lucidity of perception and phrase that is blinding in its brilliance. Dazzled, 
the reader retreats up the page to fight his way down through the blaze 
of clarity. Once, and only once, in The Awkward Age, Henry James experi- 
mented with the narrative manner of dialogue, or, as he called it, the scenic 
method; and in the preface to the New York edition of the novel bemoaned 
the “general and complete disrespect” which had greeted his response to the 
clamor of editor, publisher, critic, and reader for “dialogue, dialogue, dia- 
logue!” Miss Compton-Burnett has successfully maintained dialogue as her 
narrative force by sacrificing realism to wit. She allows her characters, as 
James did not permit his, to usurp authorial omniscience and to speak it 
with a superhuman articulateness. 

But “authorial omniscience” is here only another name for Miss Comp- 
ton-Burnett’s view of truth to self. And that view is, of course, revealed in 
her characters. Sharing as she does James’ distress at “the inserted block of 
merely referential narrative,” she tells us nothing about them except their 
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physical description and, invariably, their ages. Grandparents have attained 
their late seventies or early eighties, parents are in their fifties, tutors and 
governesses are forty-odd, and children range from thirty to three. Servants 
vary from sixty to sixteen, depending upon their positions. Age is important 
to Miss Compton-Burnett, and not only because it is one of the few descrip 
tive touches the scenic method allows her. It also enables her to show that 
age makes no difference in truth to self. Patriarchs and babies are equally 
true to themselves. 

One other technique of characterization, of which either playwright or 
novelist may avail himself, Miss Compton-Burnett employs. This is the use 
of suggestive names. The given names of her household tyrants, usually a 
grandmother or a father, are maliciously chosen. One ruthlessly rude old 
woman is called Sabine; another, who loves only and savagely her own 
family, Regan. Fathers, a little pathetic in the loneliness of tyranny, are 
christened Duncan and Horace and Cassius. Brooding, heavily intense, and 
neurotic, the wives and mothers answer to Sophia, Harriet, Charlotte, 
Bridget, and Flavia. The sly overtones audible in the names of the school 
keeping characters are very literary: Nicholas Herrick, Lesbia Firebrace, 
Jonathan Swift, Julict Cassidy, Maria Rosetti, Helen Keats, Felix Bacon, and 
Miss Mitford. But ages and names are mere intimations of people, and in 
novels constructed like plays, the words and acts of the characters become 
the trustworthy guides to their actuality. Ivy Compton-Burnett’s leading 
characters range themselves into two groups: those who exhibit self by 
the vehemence of their acts, and those who reveal self by the pene tration of 
their speech. The two groups never merge. Those who act never talk of the 
motivation of what they do; those who speak freely of themselves have 
nothing to conceal. 


Representative of those who keep their own counsel is Anna Donne of 
I } 





Elders and Betters, a spinster of thirty. Moving with her father and thre 
younger brothers into the neighborhood of her father’s two sisters, Anna 
captivates one of her aunts, the querulous and histrionic invalid Sukey, who 
has exhausted the patience of her sister Jessica’s family. Feeling more than 
usually ill one day, Sukey asks Anna to destroy a second will made in her 
favor and restore the first of which Jessica is the beneficiary. Sukey dies and 
Anna destroys the first will. Troubled not about the money but about her 
sister’s state of mind as she died, Jessica cross-questions Anna. Defiant, Anna 
bitterly accuses Jessica of casting such a cloud over her husband and children 


with her tendency to introspection that they would be better off without her 
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Jessica commits suicide. Sukey’s money —or Jessica’s— enables Anna to 
make the marriage for which she burned the first will, and to Jessica’s son, 
Terence. 

Another of Anna’s ilk is Mrs. Josephine Napier of More Women Than 
Men, the fifty-four-year-old head of a large and prosperous girls’ school. 
A woman of emotions rather than affections, Josephine once found her self- 
hood in her husband, Simon. Now the center of her life is her brother’s 
presumably motherless son, a young man she has reared from his infancy. 
Both her past and her present emotional security are shaken when her girl- 
hood friend Elizabeth Giffards re-enters her life. Not only is Elizabeth the 
woman from whom she dishonestly took Simon; Elizabeth is also the 
mother of a grown daughter with whom Gabriel falls in love. Intending 
one day to surprise Simon and Elizabeth as they speak of the past, Josephine 
succeeds so well that Simon falls from the ladder he has mounted at a book- 
case, strikes his head on a marble curb, and dies instantaneously. Gabriel 
pays quite as sensationally for his devotion to another woman, for Josephine 
quietly murders his young wife by encouraging her to arise in the delirium 
of pneumonia and dress in a draft. Alas for the deeds behind her, Josephine 
discovers it is no longer Gabriel she wants but her drawing-master. Fortu- 
nately for his approaching marriage, Miss Rosetti, one of the senior mis- 
tresses at the school, engages Josephine’s emotions. Miss Rosetti, a quieter 
Josephine whose story this is not, confesses that though she is Gabriel’s 
mother she has come to care most for Josephine. Once Miss Rosetti has 
accepted a half-interest in the school, she and Josephine exchange their first 
embrace. 

Made of the same silent stuff as Anna and Josephine are one or two 
characters in all the other novels. Henriette Ponsonby of Daughters and 
Sons, Lady Harriet Haslam of Men and Wives, and Cassius Clare of The 
Present and the Past fake suicide to punish their families for failure to 
realize their lovableness. Ridley Cranmer of Parents and Children conceals 
the fact that his absent friend is not dead in order to marry the friend's wife. 
Sybil Edgeworth of 4 House and Its Head hires the murder of an infant 
brother on whom an estate is entailed. Matthew Haslam of Men and Wives 
poisons his mother because she objects to the woman of his choice. Against 
her father's death-bed command, Sophia Stace of Brothers and Sisters mar- 
ries a man who, twenty-six years and three children later, proves to be her 
half-brother. The knowledge kills her husband, but Sophia regrets only his 
death. 
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Every novel has many more of the other kind of character, the Greek 
chorus character who comments acidly upon the monomania of the Anna’s 
and Josephine’s, as well as upon himself. Perhaps the most delightful of all 
these knowledgeable spectators is Lady Rachel Hardisty of Men and Wives. 
Seventy-two years old, she could not, she says, make friends of her rapidly 
failing contemporaries; she “hates people whose golden bowls are broken.” 
Certainly hers is not, for she watches with a kind of oracular compassion the 
drama of insanity, suicide, and murder unfold in the Haslam family. Noth 
ing that human beings can do to each other shocks her. Her pleasure in 
being well-informed about them is, she says, as it should be — intellectual, 
not social. 

Sometimes the chorus character is a servant, like the butler Builivant and 
the cook Mrs. Selden of Bullivant and the Lambs, a pair possessed of a 
peculiar omniscience about the relations of those whom they serve. Often 
it is a child who lays bare an elder’s truth to self, like three-year-old Toby of 
The Present and the Past, who discovers that his father has only shammed 
suicide. Once, in Miss Compton-Burnett’s most recent novel, Mother and 
Son, it is a cat, christened Plautus because, like the Latin dramatist, he has 
not written any very good plays. Plautus shows his knowledge of the human 
heart by laying down birds’ lives for his mistresses. 

Again, it may be a wryly spoken brother and sister, content to observe 
life from the vantage point of the tea table. Elton and Ursula Scrope of 
The Present and the Past do not flicker an eyelash at the regular alternation 
of farce and melodrama in the adjacent household of their sister Catherine 
Clare. “I never feel disapproval,” Elton says. “It is a feeling foreign to my 
nature. I hardly need to know all to forgive all. Considering the pleasure of 
knowing, that is only fair. I can hardly bear to know it; I forgive so much. 
I think people do such understandable things.” “Yes,” Ursula replies; “I am 
often ashamed of understanding them.” 

Clearly those people who only talk, brilliantly and interminably, under 
stand the others, those who act, for Ursula’s reason: they know themselves 
“So you have come back for your own sake?” Horace Lamb of Bullivant 
and the Lambs asks his brother Mortimer who had been forced to leave for 
love of Horace’s wife. “It is odd how bad that sounds,” Mortimer re plies 
“when it is true of almost everything that is ever done.” Self — there is no 
escaping the interpretation is the motivation for every human action, 


and self is greedy for all the lures of the world, the flesh, and the de vil that 
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will exalt it. The realization offers only one alternative to action: an intel- 
lectual pleasure in observing the machinations of self in others, a subscrip- 
tion to an orchestra seat at the human drama. 

The others, those who command the stage, possess the same full knowl- 
edge of themselves. True, they appear to be simpler, less highly organized 
beings than those who forever engage in subtle acerbities. But they seem so 
only because the drive of self is so strong that it becomes single, mono- 
maniacal. The evil that they do is calculated and ruthless. They plot it 
coolly, at any and all costs to others. Nor are they ever punished in Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s world, They get what they want and presumably live 
happily ever after. 

Obviously, then, the deeper meaning that Miss Compton-Burnett reads 
in Polonius’ advice to Laertes is hedonism. People act according to their own 
natures; they do what does them good, some sensitively, some cruelly. This 
“truth to self” is the theme of her every novel, and, consequently, the revela- 
tion upon which her plots center, the wellspring of her characterization, and 
the occasion for her corrosive dialogue. Far from a chilling view of human 
nature, as Miss Compton-Burnett’s reviewers have so often called it, it is com- 
passionate, Constructed as they are, human beings cannot behave other than 
they do. How they are constructed Emily Herrick, a perceptive bystander 
of fifty, carefully explained in Miss Compton-Burnett’s first novel, Pastors 
and Masters. “Think how it is with everything,” she reflects; “how toler- 
ance, for example, is only condensed intolerance, and how it holds more 
intolerance than anything else. It is just a case for intolerance to be kept in. 
And think how religion holds more dislike of religion than anything else! 
I think that good is bad condensed, and holds more bad than anything else.” 











THE THIKD ROSSETTI 
Jerome Thale 


ESIDES a salamander, a wombat, a kangaroo, and a zebu, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti collected colorful and eccentric geniuses around him: 
Morris, Swinburne, Meredith, Burne-Jones, Millais. But the strangest 

item in the menagerie was not acquired but inherited — his brother Wil 
liam. Grave at seven, bald and steady at twenty-one — always dull, respons 
ible, and unimaginative — William Michael Rossetti is the antithesis of 
everything in Dante Gabriel’s world, and yet he is a part of it. William's 
normality seems strange not only in the circle of his famous brother, but 
even within the Rossetti family. While William Michael plodded, Chris 
tina, between romances and scruples, wrought a thin and delicate poetry 
out of her aspirations and abnegations, Another sister, Maria, more intensely 
religious than Christina, was an Anglican nun. The father, a warm and 
excitable political refugee, devoted his life to esoteric and anti-Papal exegesis 
of Dante. The Rossettis’ maternal great uncle had been William Polydore 
the dandy, personal physician to Byron. And William Michael’s friends 
were equally surprising. There were the enthusiasts of the avant-garde Pre 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, the flamboyant Swinburne, and Morris the man 
of all talents, poet, painter, craftsman, socialist. Yet neither heredity nor 
environment had any great effect on William Michael. 

Indeed he is the still and unnatural point of calm, the low pressure 
center, in all this hurricane. He did not comprehend his brother's su 
cession of models and housekeepers or the suffused passion of his poems 
and paintings. Nor did he understand the somber last phase of Dante's 
career, clouded with melancholia and delusions. He was incapable of enter 
ing into Christina’s delicate religious scruples or into the restrained exalta 
tion of her best work. And the wild and sensuous Swinburne with his 
wilder and even more sensuous poetry must have puzzled William as much 
as he distressed him. 


Jerome Thale has taught English at Northwestern and Notre Dame and this fall joins the English 


staff at Marquette University. Currently working on a critical study of George Eliot, he ha publishe 
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Yet this is William Michael's world, and in it he is always active, useful, 
valued. His life is the paradox of a self-effacing civil servant among the 
bohemians, of a man of prudence among the avant-garde, of a dull agnostic 
among those intent on sin and salvation. 

William was born in 1829, a year after his more famous brother, and 
spent much of his life following him. They attended the same schools, 
took up drawing and verse writing at the same time, with Dante taking 
the lead. At sixteen there was a separation. William had wanted to be a 
doctor, but instead Dante entered art school, and William uncomplainingly 
went to work in the Inland Revenue Office to supplement the family in- 
come. For some forty years he was to put in his daily stint here, in the 
evening doing his own literary work and hobnobbing with the more leis- 
ured friends of his brother. William would rise early and leave for the 
office, as he notes non-committally, before Dante was awake. The long and 
faithful career in the Inland Revenue is of little significance, but, in looking 
at all his literary and artistic friendships, at all his critical and literary 
labors, we ought not forget that William spent most of his time, for most 
of his life, at a dull office job, in which he rose gradually to a responsible, 
well-paying post. 

What we sce and what interests us is his literary and artistic life. 
Through his brother's fiat, William, taough not an artist, was made a mem- 
ber of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; characteristically he became its sec- 
retary (years later he published his notes) and editor of its critical organ 
The Germ. Before he was twenty-one, his reviews in The Germ brought 
an invitation to write on art for The Critic and then The Spectator. From 
this it was a short jump to art criticism and literary reviewing for Fraser's, 
The Academy, The Saturday Review. And through the years he became 
a critic of some repute, if little distinction. 

Dante Gabriel passed from the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood to new asso- 
ciatiions — Morris, Swinburne, and Meredith — and William followed him. 
For a time the Rossetti brothers, Swinburne, and Meredith lived together. 
William's friendship with Swinburne was close, and Swinburne paid him 
a handsome tribute in the dedication of his volume on Blake. Earlier, when 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads were reviled in all the major journals, Wil- 
liam loyally and justly defended them in a pamphlet which was probably 
the only sensible thing written about them that year. Of another poet who 
scandalized the Victorians, William Michael writes, “That glorious man 
Whitman will one day be known as one of the greatest sons of Earth, a 
few steps below Shakespeare on the throne of immortality. What a tearing- 
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away of the obscuring veil of use & wont from the visage of man & of life!” 
He was publicly on the side of the new literature with a remarkable review 
of Leaves of Grass and the first English edition of Whitman's poetry. 

Aside from these two very substantial accomplishments, his critical labors 
are vast and uninteresting. There were editions of Keats and Shelley and 
an anthology of American poets; work for the New English Dictionary 
and for the Browning and Shelley Societies; editing for the Early English 
Text Society; regular periodical reviewing; arranging for art exhibitions. 

Besides this steady flow of literary labors, there was a succession of per 
sonal services, for his brother, for Swinburne, for the Pre-Raphaelite Brother 
hood, and for 4 host of lesser writers and painters. Some of them, such as 
his superintendence of the engraving of Mrs. Browning's portrait for an 
edition of her poems, were of no particular consequence, but they testify 
to his friends’ reliance upon him. He accepted such commissions willingly 
and executed them competently and efficiently. 

William Michael was the first of the Rossettis to publish — a short poem 
in The Athenaeum, when he was nineteen. Though he was too modest to 
take up poetry seriously, he did produce a crabbed sonnet for the cover of 
The Germ, a series of “Democratic Sonnets,” written one a day, and a long 
narrative poem, which, William explained, was meant to sound prosy, like a 
newspaper. There was also a translation of Dante's Inferno, which — unlike 
Dante Gabriel's rendering of the Vita Nuova —1s remarkable for its faith 
fulness. 

After 1870, when the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was long dead, when 
Dante Gabriel had retired to brooding, when Morris and Swinburne had 
gone off on their own, William continued to write and to enlarge the circle 
of his literary acquaintances — he knew every notable literary figure of the 
era — though neither his writings nor his friendships were as spectaculat 
as those of the earlier period, 

Christina died unfulfilled, and anguished over the state of her soul; 
Dante Gabriel shortened his life with chloral; Swinburne settled down to 
suburban respectability, drinking one bottle of beer a day and abjuring his 
revolutionary principles. For William Michael there was an honorable and 
productive maturity, following in the steady course of the earlier years. Pet 
haps it 1s just because he was incapable of Swinburne’s deliberate flouting 
of the propricties and Dante's passionate commitment to art, that he was 
also incapable of Swinburne’s later captivity to sobriety or Dante's despair. 
William defends his own consistency, but we wonder if it did not come 
at too high a price. 
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One so steady and responsible is not likely to have a very interesting 
personal life. Certainly there is little excitement in the Reminiscences. Wil- 
liam warns us in the “Preface”: “My life having been an eminently unad- 
venturous and uneventful one, and perhaps of little import to anybody save 
myself and my immediate surroundings, | do not exactly propose to write 
my life, and | even take little or no notice here of some of the matters 
which most closely affected myself.” Instead William offers to give us his 
memories of those more famous than he. He was of course being modest, 
but it is true that there was little “self” to write about, though perhaps more 
than he thought. For William Michael was one of those men who insist 
on recording their experience in such a way that the reader has a sense 
that nothing happened. 

Unlike his brother, William was very much a family man. In 1853, 
when he was only twenty-six, he brought together the Rossettis, who had 
been separated by poverty, and he maintained this establishment up to his 
marriage. His respect for Dante Gabriel was considerable, though he was 
no servile follower. And their relations at all stages seem to have been 
pleasant, cach supplying what the other lacked, steadiness for vitality. With 
Christina there was a special bond, since they were the two youngest, but 
in later life the bond had to exist on the basis of blood and sentiment, for 
Christina could not approve of William and William could scarcely under- 
stand Christina, 

At twenty-two William fell in love. The matter, recorded in a chapter 
entitled “Some Personal and General Details,” is best presented in William’s 
own words. 

In the summer of 1851 | was introduced to a lady, not my junior, for whom I soon 
conceived a genuine affection, ... That she had some degree of liking for my society 
and myself was plain enough. | did not for awhile attempt to test how far this liking 


might extend, as the moderate scale of my income and my general position imperatively 
dictated a prudent reserve. 


Five years later William proposed and was accepted; after another four 
years, When his fiancée’s parents had died, she ended the engagement. 
“Against myself no sort of complaint was made or suggested. I was unable 
to consider this second rupture of the engagement entirely reasonable. I sub- 
mitted to it, and determined to remain a bachelor. And so I did remain 


for a dozen years and upwards. But it was written in the book of destiny 


that I should not continue thus for ever.” “I now proceed,” says William 
Michael in the very next sentence, “to the ordinary subject-matter of this 
section, the ‘people | have known.’ The great majority of them were met 
by me before the date which I have last specified, the close of 1860.” 
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After this unsuccessful decade-long romance, William fell in love again. 


For several years preceding 1873 | had a warmly affectionate feeling for Lucy Brown 
[the daughter of Dante Gabriel's master, the painter Ford Madox Brown]. | decided 
that | would not again part with Lucy, it I could help. I proposed marriage to her, and 
was accepted. My age was then not far from forty-four, hers nearly thirty. We were 
thus of course perfectly free to act upon our own option; but we had the satisfaction of 
securing the cordial approval, she of her father, and | of my mother. We married, with 
out any aaa h ceremony, on 31 March 1874, and went off forthwith to Naples, through 
Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles; and home again through Rome, Florence, and Paris 


After his marriage there was some tension between his wife and his mother; 
William observes that as a general rule one should not live with one’s in 
laws. The Rossettis raised four children who seem to have been remarkable 
for nothing save their normality. Two of them took up anarchism briefly 
(subsequently they wrote A Girl Among the Anarchists), but at the turn 
of the century this was not so strange. 

In 1894, when he was sixty-five, William Michael retired, though he 
continued to serve occasionally as an art appraiser for the Inland Revenue. 
The man who had done so much after his working hours needed “som« 
thing to be at,” and he began to edit and publish the literary remains of 
his family, a task carried on with “the same sort of system and assiduity as 
my office-work used to be.” There followed a memoir of Christina, of Dante 
Gabriel, Family Letters, his autobiography Some Reminiscences, and others, 
some of which, even with the help of an agent, he was not able to get pub 
lished. William lived long beyond his more spectacular contemporaries. 
When he died in 1918, almost ninety, his brother and Christina had been in 
the grave for forty years; Swinburne, Morris, and Meredith had died years 
before, the great war had come and gone, and a new age was opening, an 
age from which William Michael was more remote that he was from the 
eighteenth century. 


I] 


It is not easy to decide what to make of such a man. And the problem 
is made no simpler by William's two long, dull volumes Some Remi 
niscences. Because he does not tell us much of his inner self and because 
none of his contemporaries says much of him, we must infer the man from 
his style. But is the style a mirror that reflects or a prism that distorts ? 

In the Reminiscences every fact is reduced to the same level. A story 
about the use of cork as a palliative in lung ailments is neither more or less 
interesting than an account of a meeting with Tennyson, of in-law trouble, 


or of the turbulent years of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
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William Michael Rossetti becomes a fact too, and one perhaps less 
interesting than some of the others in the book. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that he lived so dull a life as that presented in Some Reminiscences. 
After all, he was part of the colorful Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, he cham- 
pioned Swinburne, Whitman, Shelley. He was active in artistic circles as a 
critic, organizer of exhibits, and as enthusiast for new art movements. Yet 
the self that one would infer from these — the man of affairs, the man of the 
world — we do not see in William’s portrait of himself. 

Partly, of course, one side of William tends to conceal all the others. 
His excessive reserve, his modesty, his constant awareness of his own in- 
feriority to those around him, all keep him from presenting himself as the 
man we feel he must have been. Yet are we right in our intuition that he 
must have been something more than dull, sensible, and prudent? The 
mass of his literary achievement, the number of his friends and the extent 
of his activities suggest something more than the competent plodder. 

Perhaps in his understatement, his matter-of-factness, William was react- 
ing against the excitable and dramatic in the Rossettis, the kind of thing 
shown in one of his father’s letters: “Every word that you wrote pierced like 
a dagger into my heart. My sweetest Gabricle, then, is so ill! My baby 
Christina suffers with her teeth and has wounded her forehead! Oh my 

Tell me all about them; hide nothing from me, abso 
lutely nothing. ... Who knows but what the figs I sent may have done them 
harm!” Perhaps in this environment William deliberately chose to be re- 
strained, unresponsive, in order to retain his identity. Whether the impas- 
sivity was innate or assumed, the externals of William’s life at times elicit 
not just pity or laughter but a shudder at what terrible choices, what com- 
promises with the self there are behind this shrinking from life. It is the 
kind of shudder we get from the man in Henry James's story, the man for 
whom the beast in the jungle did not spring. 

When such a style deals with others, however, it is not a mirror but a 
prism which refracts and distorts. Seen through William’s style, Christina, 
Dante Gabriel, and their circle are pale and sluggish. William tells us the 
facts — that Dante kept wombats, took chloral, that he was a brilliant talker, 
but he does not give us the sense — so easy to give with one as flamboyant 
as Dante Gabriel Rossetti — that behind those facts is a vigorous violent man, 
a magnetic figure, a genius. 

William's lack of enthusiasm shows up even more tangibly. After the 
first exciting years, the Pre-Raphaelite Brothers broke up and went sepa 
rate ways; soon they were at odds with each other. “The reader,” says 
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William Michael, “may have noticed that | have not set myself down among 
the P.R.B.’s who exchanged friendship for enmity, or who fell under the 
ban of others. | could not do so with truth, | have always, on the contrary, 


remained on very good terms with every P.R.B.” The incident 1s as typical 


as the style: there was something, some lack of force, that kept William trom 


forming strong enmities or strong friendships. In the subject index to his 
memoirs there are hundreds of names, and few of the great Victorians 
are missing. William Michael knew or met them all, yet in their memoirs 
and letters one finds few references to him, and even fewer to him as a 
person. For there must have been something faceless and characterless in 
his sensible way of conducting himself. 

Stull there were a few who valued him, with whom his relations were 
close and his services great. He and Swinburne differed greatly on political 
and literary questions, yet their friendship was warm and lasting. Swin 
burne, in his Blake, eulogized William for the same reason that Dante 
Gabriel and the others tolerated him — for the same reason that William 
was in the midst of so much in painting and poetry that was immensely 
beyond him. As Dante’s brother he was accepted as an agreeable fixture. 
But there was more than that to it: along with his dullness went prudence, 
level-headedness, and judgment in practical matters. The geniuses about 
him seem to have been especially deficient in these qualities — Swinburne 
lived to an old age only because Watts-Dunton took over as something be 
tween a manager and a keeper. When it came to advice or help in domestic 
or financial matters William was glad to be of use. He read proof, handled 
publishing arrangements. He read his brother's manuscripts for clarity; 
sometimes they went to Swinburne too, for another kind of judgment, no 
doubt. William’s genius friends admired him not just because he was useful 
but because they realized how desirable were his commonplace virtues. What 
they lacked themselves they were inclined to overvalue in another. 

William, however, had no exaggerated notions about himself. Of his 
voluminous chronicling of the family, he writes, “No one perhaps has 
accused me of devoting to compilations of this class time which might be 
better employed upon original work of my own. And the reason is obvious 

namely, that | have not an originating mind, and naturally am_ not 
credited by others with having one.” William is constantly aware that he is 
the undistinguished member of the Rossetti family, that he is the one Pre 
Raphaelite Brother without force or genius. He is right in both instance: 
but it is at once unseemly and revealing that he chooses to comment upon 
and underline his own deficiencies. And he does so not from stupidity of 


resentment but simply from candor. Of his positive virtues he has the same 
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estimation. “Few incidents in my literary life,” he says of his pamphlet on 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, “have given me greater or more permanent 
satisfaction than the belief that I published on that occasion a few words of 
common sense when the press was reeking with uncommon nonsense on the 
same topic.” Common sense the pamphlet certainly had, but William de- 
served and might have taken credit for courage and critical discernment. 

William was more than a Prufrock; he wrote much, had a normal family 
life, paid his bills, and lived to be ninety; his life was filled not by frustration 
but by accomplishment. Surrounded by genius from childhood on, William 
knew he was not gifted, either personally or artistically. And he had a 
passionate devotion to the cause of art and a desire to serve genius, that 
made him eager to serve the artist even in a humble and subordinate ca- 
pacity. Like the Nietzchean mitmensch, he was ready to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of advancing the superman. Perhaps it was his choice to make 
a virtue out of his deficiencies; this was his way of being somebody, of 
retaining his integrity, his status. He would be the one ordinary Rossetti, 
and being normal became almost an obsession with him. 


William Michael Rossetti was a well adjusted man. Given his special 


range of abilities and his peculiar circumstances, in the midst of so brilliant 
and unstable a family, he did well what he could do; he served the genius 
and effaced himself. Like the well adjusted man he saw reality clearly, 
and of that reality himself clearest. He had no illusions. But in the very 
absence of illusion, in the prosy acceptance of the prosy self, there was some- 
thing constrictive. Is it not an illusion to see ourselves as we are? For we are 
in part what we think we are, the illusion shapes and is the reality. 

Judged by the standards of most of us, his life was a full one. And yet, 
however much his achievement offsets his stodginess, one still has the sense 
that in a more fundamental way William was a failure —a failure as a 
human being. What is missing is indicated in his attitude toward the 
Christian view of a future life, either salvation or damnation. “This is not,” 
he says, “a wholly comforting prospect, and it seems difficult to deny that, 
in comparison with it, the quiet expectation of extinction — the expectation 
that, after going on for a certain time in a condition balanced between well- 
being and its contrary, one will go on no longer — has some advantages to 
offer.” William was not enough of a gambler: here as throughout his life, 
he chooses the sure but uninteresting thing. And the description of life as 
composed of “well-being and its contrary” rather than sorrow and joy shows 
the characteristic tepidity of his response to experience. William Michael 
was a failure — not because his view of the future life is false — but because 
his concern with the present one was so slight. 














NOTES 


JAMES STEPHENS’ WOMEN 


“ “SHE Is TO BE CALLED “The Troubler,”’ he said. And from that day ‘Deirdre’ 
was her name.” ! 

The return to primitivism in reaction against the complexities of modern 
life is represented in several aspects of James Stephens’ work but in none 
more clearly than in his portrayal of women, their character and role 
human life. In primitive belief the earth is feminine and as the source of life 
is strong. There is no escape from her tyranny which is sometimes bene 
ficent, often harsh. To the female of the human species Stephens attributes 
the qualities of the maternal earth. There is something of Deirdre in all his 
women characters. 

The role played by woman in the attainment of the good life, as Stephens 
sees it, explains his attractive portraits. Her power, which inspires both awe 
and fear, is his emphasis in the unflattering representations, Stephens takes 
the Goethean view that the good life is the changing, stirring, striving one. 
“Fluidity is existence, there is no other, and forever the chief attraction of 
Paradise must be that there is a serpent in it to keep it lively and whole 
some.” * A condition in which man’s needs are satisfied leads to his deterio 
ration. “Hunger and love and curiosity are the great impelling forces of 
life.” * Women provide these stimuli. In Stephens’ view the two misery 
making forces, hunger and love, vivify and elevate all sentient things. In his 
works, animals, and men, and the gods of the pagan world succumb to the 
powers of love, and it is right that ey should. “Wisdom is righteous and 
clean, but Love is unclean and holy.” * It is with a magnificent and symboli 

cal gesture that Art, the cherub, makes his decision between he ‘raven and the 
mortal Mary MacCann and tears to pieces his angelic wings.” 

Secause Stephens sees women as “the great impelling forces of life,” his 
women characters often appear as personifications of natural law. They are 
phenomena like the change of seasons and the rise and fall of the tide. He 
may give some description of a woman's appearance, quote some of her 

' Deirdre (New York: Macmillan, 1923), p. 8 

“The Triangle,” Here Are Ladies (New York: Macmillan, 1928), p. 89 

The Crock of Gold (New York: Macmillan, 1937) p. 9 

* [hid., p. 129 

‘ The Demigods (New York: Macmillan, 1914), pp. 315-310 
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speeches, reveal her feelings upon particular occasions; but these details are 
only an introduction to generalizations about femininity. It is with the 
woman spirit, the eternal feminine, that Stephens is most concerned. Here 
his ideas are similar to those of George Bernard Shaw in Man and Super- 
man. Such a position causes both writers to portray woman as formidable. 
She is an aspect of necessity and inevitability. The legendary Deirdre seems 
to have struck Stephens as the symbol of feminine essence. 

She was irresistibly lovely. The women characters of Stephens do not all 
have her disturbing beauty; but when they do, their beauty carries all before 
it. “The average man bends as readily to beauty as a flower sways to the 
wind, or the sea to the touch of the moon.” * Female beauty, then, is fate. 
Although a man may flee destiny, he cannot escape it. 

Another of the sources of the legendary Deirdre’s power was her intuitive 
wisdom, and Stephens bestows upon many of his women characters this 
same dark knowing. They are in touch with the fathomless currents which 
flow beneath man’s conscious life. They are usually uneducated in the con- 
ventional sense. But they do not have to learn. They know. Like D. H. 
Lawrence and William Butler Yeats, Stephens is opposed to a complete 
reliance upon the purely rational or scientific sources of knowledge. To 
Stephens, woman is art, man science, and compared to art, science is an 
ineffective means for arriving at the truth. The possession of the truth is 
wisdom. In The Crock of Gold the Grey Woman's keen for her dead hus- 
band, the philosopher, analyzes the wisdom of womankind. 


Women are stronger than men — 
they do not die of wisdom. 
They are better than men because 
they do not seek wisdom. 
They are wiser than men because 
they know less and understand more.’ 


Another source of woman’s power, in Stephens’ opinion, is a singleness 
of purpose greater than that of most men. With terrifying intensity she can 
direct all of her energy toward one object. “And when she so gives herself 
to love or power or hate, she gives all that she has, where a man may keep 
back something.” * 

Because of woman's beauty, elemental wisdom, singleness of purpose, she 
is strong. It is in her relationship to man that this strength becomes tyran- 
nical and often fatal. Stephens often uses the spider as a symbol of the rela 


**Three Young Wives,” Here Are Ladies, p. 153 
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tionship of males and females, human and otherwise. The compulsion of 
sex drives the spider to his mate though she is very likely to devour him. 


“You like your wife for the first while,” said the spider, “and after that you hate 
her.” 


“If | had the first while I'd chance the second while,” replied the ass 


“It's bachelor’s talk,” said the spider, “all the sare we can't keep away from them.”’” 


It is in their association with men that women manifest their most 
dangerous quality: their desire for power. “They are world-weary, sex 
weary, and they do not know what they want; but they want power, so that 
they may rule evolution once more as long ago they ruled it; their blood 
remembers an ancient greatness; they crave to be the queens again.” '" If a 
woman attains power that has been begrudged her, she uses it without 
mercy. Only when it is given to her freely is she magnanimous. 

Marriage is a concession made by men to propitiate the fierce feminine 
spirit, but because this concession is often made unwillingly, the woman 
thenceforth gets her revenge. In the short stories, which are the most 
realistic part of Stephens’ fiction, marriage is usually shown to be calamitous 
for men. The woman’s desire to dominate the man is enhanced by her 
rights as legal wife. Often the men are shown as not knowing why they 
married. After marriage they grow fat and bored, or are driven to madness 
and violence, or rebel and run away. Occasionally the wife gains the 
ascendancy by sheer physical strength, and then she beats her husband with 
her fists. Oftener she resorts to the more effective weapon of speech and 
breaks down her husband’s self-confidence with incessant talk. “His wife's 
voice, that unceasing, bitter little drone, came between him and his work; 


it drowned all his thoughts.” "' 


At times a wife brings in female relatives 
for reinforcement. Out-numbered, the husband then has no recourse except 
flight or madness. “Mysteriously, urgently, they were coming and going and 
coming again, and never, never being silent.” ' 

Fortunately for man, nature has put controls upon woman's desire to 
dominate. “There is a steadying influence; an irreconcilable desire and ambi 
tion; the desire of every woman to be the wife of a fool, her ambition to be 
the mother of a genius.” '* Even beyond this desire and ambition is the 
maternal instinct, a powerful force for bringing women into subjection. 
“No woman can resist sadness or weakness and ugliness she dare not resist. 


* The Crock of Gold, pp. 121-122 
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Her nature leaps to be the comforter. . . . Motherliness, pity, self-sacrifice — 
these are the charges of her primal cell, and not even the discovery that men 
are comedians, liars, and egotists will wean her from this.” '* 

But Stephens will not concede that these controls imposed by nature 
make women weak. Their apparent weakness is revealed ultimately as 
strength. The clearest exposition of woman’s triumph in what appears to be 
defeat is delivered as a lecture about life by the Thin Woman of The Crock 
of Gold, She is instructing her children. 

She explained that between men and women there exists a state of unremitting war 
fare and that the endeavour of each sex is to bring the other to subjection; but that 
women are possessed by a demon called Pity which severely handicaps their battle and 
perpetually gives victory to the male who is thus rescued on the very ridges of defeat... . 
The fates work for men, and therefore, she averred, women must be victorious, for those 


who dare to war against the gods are already assured of victory: this being the law of 
life that only the weak shall conquer."* 


Two instances of the triumph of the woman motivated by pity for man’s 
weaknesses occur in The Crock of Gold. The Thin Woman hates the phi- 
losopher so much that she marries him. But when he is imprisoned she 
exerts her influence upon the fairy world to bring about his release. Caitilin, 
a mortal, gives herself to Angus Og, a folk god, not with any view toward 
personal gain or because she is overcome by her awe of him, but “because 
his need of her was very great, and therefore she loved him.” Moved by an 
innate compulsion to mother and protect, a few of Stephens’ women char- 
acters are noteworthy for gentleness and self-sacrifice. Deirdre was not 
malicious; she would have saved her husband and his brothers had not 
masculine ego made them ignore her prophecy. But because of her they 
came to early and violent death. 

Stephens’ treatment of the woman character is a dramatization of the 
age-old paradox, man-propounded, that men can neither live with women 
nor without them. His concept of the woman spirit has its roots in the Celtic 
tradition of Maeve, “Intoxication,” and Deirdre, “The Troubler.” In his 
vision women keep the waters of life fresh by stirring them into motion, but 


. . men are often drowned in the turbulence of that flood. 


CLarice SHORT 
University of Utah 
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NOTES 


“WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON... .” 


In 1811 a YOUNG, precocious poet from Cunnington, Massachusetts, picked 
up his quill and committed to paper his thoughts on death. When the com 
pleted poem was published as “Thanatopsis” six years later, its creator, 
William Cullen Bryant, was hailed as a genius and compared to England’s 
foremost philosopher of nature, William Wordsworth, In his contemplation 
on death, young Bryant views the world as “one mighty sepulchre” 
decorated with hills, vales, woods, and “rivers that move in majesty” 
which contains a handful of living beings and millions of sleeping souls. The 
deceased are everywhere — 
Take the wings 

Of morning, pierce the Barcan Wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 


Save his own dashings — yet the dead are there .. . 


Why did the youthful bard allude to“the Oregon” river in the above passage ? 

Throughout his life the American Wordsworth contemplated the beauty 
of nature and man’s relation to the natural world. He loved to write about 
the flowers, the woods “A Forest Hymn,” the mountains, the prairies, and 


the birds “To A Waterfowl.” But, above all, Bryant loved America’s awe 
inspiring and fascinating rivers —the Sangamon, the Chattahooche, th 
Housatonic, the Broad Santee, and the Delaware, to mention but a few. 
Nor was this attachment to the waters of America merely a youthful whim, 
for toward the end of his long and eventful life Bryant was still interested 
in the Ohio, the Susquehanna, ie Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the Genesee, 
the Mohawk, and the Columbia river valleys. “On our majestic rivers,” he 
wrote in 1874, “the largest and noblest in the world the country often 
wears an aspect in which beauty is blended with majesty.” Truly, Bryant, 
whom Whitman called “the bard of the river and wood,” admired and 
cherished the natural beauty of his native land — its rolling plains, its snow 
capped mountains, but particularly its dashing waterways. 

“The Oregon” River symbolized Bryant’s adolescent views on the un 
certainty of life and the inevitability of death. It flowed through the little 
known lands be yond the frontiers of civilization and emptied into the bound 
less, peaceful ocean. The French, the English, and the Americans all 
accepted — by faith, more or less — the existence of the mystical “River of 
the West,” as it was called on early maps, but who had beheld its “dashing 
waters”? Like life itself, the final destination of “the Oregon” was discovered 
before many of its hidden and unseen sources. The large wooded region 
drained by the river was comparable to the uncharted deserts of the Dark 
Continent. Thus, when Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis,” “the Barcan Wilder 
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ness” and “the Oregon” formed part of man’s geographical knowledge, but 
both represented the untouched frontiers where death, too, took its toll. 

The name Oregon, which entered the English language during the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, was relatively new when Bryant learned 
his geography. Old maps, dating as early as 1743, referred to a “Riviere 
de L’Quest” which flowed into the “mer de L’Quest,” but the course of 
the river was more hypothetical than real. Men still wrote about the North- 
west Passage and the possibility of an all-water route to the Pacific, and 
Major Robert Rogers, an ambitious scout who played a minor role in the 
French and Indian War, even dreamed of discovering it. Both Rogers and 
his subordinate, Jonathan Carver, attempted to obtain from the Indians all 
the possible information they could about the River of the West. In fact, 
Rogers went so far as to outfit an expedition with his own money for that 
sole purpose, Although the expedition amounted to little or nothing, Rogers 
found out that the western river flowed either into the “Pacific or Northern 
Ocean” and that it was “called by the Indians Ouragon.” It was Carver, 
however, who exploited his associations with Rogers and first publicized the 
name Oregon in its present form, Once anglicized and published, the name 
soon found its way into the popular geographical writings of men like John 
Pinkerton, Jedediah Morse, R. Brooke, V. Winterbotham, and William 
Guthrie, all of whom published their works before Bryant wrote “where 
rolls the Oregon.” 

Yet, when the youthful poet composed his celebrated lines, the name 
Oregon was dying a natural death. Its rival successor — Columbia — was 
popularized by Philip Freneau in “American Liberty”: 

What madness, heaven, has made Britannia frown? 
Who plans or schemes to pull Columbia down? 


Apparently the name was not well known, for Freneau felt obliged to ap- 
pend a note; “Columbia, America sometimes so called from Columbus, the 
first discoverer.” For obvious political reasons, Columbus had never been a 
popular hero in either Great Britain or the North American colonies, but 
once it became evident that Spain was no longer a serious threat to her 
interests, the new nation began to regard Columbus as a national hero. 
Classic-conscious poets commenced to use the Latinized form of the ex 
plorer’s name in licu of “the United States of America.” In fact, some 
wanted to do away with the lengthy, unimaginative, and weak-sounding 
name that Jefferson had employed in the Declaration of Independence and 
substitute Columbia in its place. The poets, however, lost out to the politi- 
cians, for the founding fathers proved to be more concerned with the gov 
ernment of states than the deeds of Christopher Columbus. 
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Nevertheless, patriotic pocts and enterprising explorers kept the names 
Columbus and Columbia before the American public. Educator Timothy 
Dwight penned a nationalistic poem called “Columbia”; Dr. Benjamin 
Young Prime eulogized Washington in “Columbia’s Glory, or British Pride 
Humbled”; and Joel Barlow wrote his epical “Vision of Columbus” and 
“The Columbiad.” In 1792 an American ship bearing the name Columbia 
Rediviva made the news when its captain, Robert Gray, discovered a great 
river which emptied into the Pacific Ocean. Gray crossed the bar, sailed 
up the river a short distance, took possession in the name of the | nited 
States, and then named the new-found waterway the Columbia River. The 
name, which linked the discoverer and his nation with the river, proved last 
ing. We are told that even Vancouver, the British seaman who narrowly 
missed claiming the river for Britain, used the name, admitting that it had 
been “named by Mr. Gray.” The latter undoubtedly realized that he had 
located the Oregon River, but, taking advantage of his discoverer’s privilege, 
he renamed it the Columbia, the American symbol of empire. 

Bryant, a widely-read and well-informed youth, undoubtedly knew of 
Gray's discovery and the consequent expedition of Lewis and Clark to the 

Columbia River Valley before he published “Thanatopsis.” Moreover, he 
very likely observed that the geographies and gazetteers published in the 
early years of the nineteenth century began to substitute the new name in 
place of the old. Thus, “the bard of the river and the wood,” who was very 
conscious of picturesque and sonorous place-names, could discern that the 
name Oregon was passing into oblivion. 

Ironically, Bryant’ § celebrated poe m on death gave the name Oregon a 
new lease on life. Explorers could rename the river in their journals 
cartographers could substitute the new name for the old on their maps; and 
gazetteers like Jedediah Morse could change the name in their revisions; but 
the sublime lines of America’s most popular poet could not be eradicated 
Once Bryant was idolized and his poem immortalized, the rhythmic line 
“where rolls the Oregon” became fixed, indelibly, in the minds of the 
American people. Schoolmasters assigned the poem to their classes; school 
children memorized it for their recitations; scholars studied it and criticized 
it in their books; and statesmen quoted portions of it in their speeches. 
Truly, Bryant preserved the name Oregon from extinction and passed it on 
to posterity. 

Did Bryant realize that he resuscitated the name Oregon from apparent 
death? When he wrote his celebrated poem, the young poet was certainly 





not interested in giving life to a passing place-name, nor could he anti ipate 
its wide and enduring reception. However, after Americans commenced to 
talk of the Oregon Country and trek along the Oregon Trail, and after 
Congress established first a territory and then a state named Oregon, surely 
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the author of “Thanatopsis” realized that he had revivified a dying word. 
In any case, four years before his death, in 1874 to be exact, Bryant edited 
a two-volume work on the natural beauties of America, including a chapter 
on the Columbia River, which bears closer scrutiny. 

Although the celebrated author did not personally write Picturesque 
America, he composed the Introduction and proofread the book. “Every 
part of it, except a few of the first sheets,” Bryant claimed, “passed through 
my hands.” For decades, to paraphrase the text, the “common mind” knew 
precious little about the uncharted Indian territory around the Oregon River, 
and “even wise geographers skated nimbly over their thin ice of igno- 
rance....” For years Gray, Lewis, Clark and their fellow explorers were the 
only white men who could testify to the wild, majestic beauty of the 
Columbia River Valley. Eventually, of course, the trapper, the trader, and 
the settler made their way across the plains or around the Horn to enjoy 
the fruits of the Oregon Country. Soon congressmen began to quote Bryant's 
immortal lines, but (as the author noted) few proceeded past 


the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings. .. . 


Although man renamed the majestic river, he did not change its essence. 
The “fierce and whiting rapids,” the falls, the cascades, the dalles, the sur- 
rounding snow-capped peaks — all these remained for future generations. 
By the time that “the bard of the river” neared death, hundreds, even 
thousands, of people lived in the presence of these natural beauties. But 
likewise, the author — or was it Bryant speaking ? — added in conclusion 
“we observed that worries, and sorrows, and sickness, and even death, came 


to them as to us.” ae 
VERNON F. SNow 


University of Oregon 
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THE NETS. By Brewster Ghiselin. (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1955. 62 


There are two kinds of poets, those who accept the world and those who do not. There 
are two kinds of poetry, that which admits the world as it is and that which exists to 
create a new world. 

It is not true necessarily that poetry makes nothing happen. It may make every 
thing happen, in the mind of the creator and in the life of the receiver. 

From suc h a bold di hotomous assertion Qf assertions the problem ol poetry becomes 


infinitely complex, engaging 


all kinds of speculation. 

Brewster Ghiselin is a poet who accepts the world. He accepts the world as it is 
His poetry admits a prese nt world; it does not exist to create a new world. 

This is not necessarily good or bad. It depends upon what one does with what on 
has. | would not Say that a world-changing poetry is necessarily superior to a world 
accepting poetry, although the former becomes historically compelling. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge changed their world as in our time did Eliot and Pound. But there 1s 
the aesthetic world of Clare and in our day each reader may have in mind an aesthetx 
poet who represents wonders of poetry but who does not change his life — it might be 
Empson, Stevens, sishop, whoever. 

My point is that Ghiselin, accepting the world and life and time as irreducible 
phenomena, can go on trom there, from these to write poems which please aesthetically 
He may engage in niceties of sound manipulation, enjoy delicacies of word usage, and 
build up phrases without disturbing the basic condition of English syntax or logic as 
used in poetry. Such poetry otten has an affinity with | ainting 

I like “Poiema” and “Palomino for an Adolescent Boy,” “Shadow” and “The Mind 
Remains,” among others, and certain phrases haunt and linger, such as “Though taken 
in a golden amplitude,” “Nourished by light and by the tourist trade,” and “No diaper 
of fire or diapason.” Ghiselin is true to his feelings, maintaining an exquisite com 


municability. 
Richarp Feernant 


Princeton University 


THE AMERICAN ADAM. By R. W. B. Lewis. (Chie ago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1955. ix + 205 pages, $5.50.) 


“America’s oldest legend is its youth,” said some Britisher, possibly H. G. Wells. The 


jibe is not wholly accurate; for America’s most central persuasion has been that the New 
World spelled a rare opportunity, a chance to start afresh untrammelled by the crimes 
and errors of old Europe. 

Was this theme merely the crudity of an ignorant chauvinism, born of isolation 
Dr. R. W. B. Lewis thinks not. “What is it to be an American?” was a question implicit 
from the very start, long before Crevecoeur phrased it; and the answer inevitably echoed 


the aspirations of one or another New Jerusalem, the sumpler social and economic libera 
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tions, the political logic of the Revolution, even the dominating presence of a boundless 
natural horizon. By the time the myth of the new American had taken form, it had 
crystallized as that of the new Adam, namer and chooser in a new Eden, a “figure of 
heroic innocence and vast potentialities, poised at the start of a new history.” 

The obvious limitations on innocence in a calloused world — the “party of Hope” 
4s against the party of history and tradition — imposed certain directions on our litera 
ture, On the one hand, riding the tide of romanticism, enters the noble and natural 
man, Cooper's manly semi-savage, Twain's Huck Finn, responsive only to his untamed 
integrity, even the latter-day cowboy. On the other, innocence betrayed furnishes the 
tragic theme, as in Hawthorne, Melville, or Henry James. Even Whitman's moment of 
dismay in his Democratic Vistas is the obverse of his confidence in great Personalities 
to come from democracy, edifying the world. 

The party of Hope, it is clear, must shed Calvinism’s reliance on natural depravity. 
One of Lewis’ key chapters, therefore, studies the “fortunate fall,” the reversal of the 
old story of Adam by a proposition that man was fortunate to have emerged from the 
placidity of Eden for a human destiny of suffering, growth, and progress. Hawthorne's 
The Marble Faun will leap to mind, though Hawthorne hesitated before the final 
avowal; we remember, too, the Nature of transcendentalism, Thoreau’s serenity in 
Nature, and Whitman's pan Naturism. 

Thus the American Adam, with no past behind him, freed from home and in 
herited formulas, could advance with confidence into the very citadels of the enemy. 
Even in defeat he trrumphed, according to the legend, as in Henry James, or like Mel 
ville’s Billy Budd, actually called “another Adam,” and in defeat still a regenerative force 
for the future. Here Dr. Lewis has shuffled the literary files for a fresh and provocative 
reading, well annotated from our major figures, 

Today, Lewis admits, the party of Hope tends to embarrass us. It appears naive 
and immature in a cynical and hostile world, It seems presently paralyzed by doubt. 
It lacks the courage to assert again the freshness of the American experiment and the 
new chance. Yet, says Lewis bluntly: “Without the illusion, we are conscious, no longer 


of a tradition, but simply and coldly of the burden of history.” Yet he thinks the orphan 


hero armed largely with innocence may emerge anew in our fiction: perhaps examples 


are the Great Gatsby, Ellison's Invisible Man, Bellows’ Augie March, or even the 
Paulknerian nostalgia in The Bear. He might have added, | suppose, the invincible 
innocence of our Li'l Abner; or, more soberly, such a book as Charles Frankel’s fresh 
defense of liberalism, The Case for the Modern Man 

There may well be available some secondthought demurrers to Lewis’ thesis 
perhaps it is an oversimplification, a too tempting generalization. Yet there is surely 
in it something not unlike a family portrait with lineaments we dare not quite disown. 
The dream of innocence justified will not quite down. We persist in uneasy hesitation 
before the too familiar European hint that our three-century digression was an under 
standable error, and that the truer destiny of mankind is, to quote Lewis, the old “en 
tanglements monotonously prepared for the newborn European.” We may lend a 
thoughtful ear to a Marx or a Kierkegaard, a Maritain or a Toynbee, but the accents 
are not quite our own, We value still our right to eclecticism and a choice for the 
future. 
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This book has been hailed as “a new kind of intellectual history.” It is, at least, 
a must on the shelf reserved for books of American stock-taking, a provocative and 
readable study of the American dream of uniqueness in a villainous world. That 
uniqueness may be only a hollow myth; but to read Dr. Lewis is to be persuaded that 


it has permeated a very great deal of our most characteristic literature. 


: Witson ©. Croven 
University of Wyoming 


JAZZ: ITS EVOLUTION AND ESSENCE. By André Hodeir. Translated by W 
David Noakes. (New York: Grove Press, 1956. 320 pages, $3.50.) 


Both the critical and popular reception given American jazz in Europe have often been 
more sensitive and serious than the attention given it at home. France, in particular, 
has produced many excellent jazz historians and critics. It is not surprising, then, that 
the first thorough treatment of the esthetics of jazz and full analysis of its musical tech 
niques should come to us in translation from the Continent. 

André Hodeir, its author, brings to his study ol jazz an impressive background as 
musician and musicologist from the Paris Conservatory of Music together wtih an 
extraordinary sensitivity to the effects and achievements of America’s Negro JAZZ artists 
The sanity and warm intelligence of his book make it a distinctly rewarding experience 
for, as Hodeir puts it, “people who, like me, look to jazz for a large part (or even the 
essential part) of their artistic satisfactions.” 

Probably more import cat, hows 727, 38 the value ol his analysis ot 1a7Z to the le gions 
of cultivated Americans who have been either unable or unwilling to extend their 
knowledge and enjoyment of good music to the world of jazz. Hodeir's book is con 
siderably more than an introduction to or a popularization of jazz music. It is a book 
of esthetics supported by incisive and orderly analysis of a specific art form, Unencum 
bered by the strains of sociology or sensationalism that plague so many studies of jazz, 
this work concentrates on the art itself. It is concerned with both the extensive and the 
intensive features of Jazz, as the subtitle indi ates, it measures both the breadth and the 
depth of the art. 

More than any previous writer on jazz, Hodeir constructs through his analysis 
of structure and form as the groundwork for esthetic satisfactions, an anatomy of ja7z 
The study of anatomy is proper training for both a physic ian and an artist, but the 
purposes for their study and the application each will make of his knowledge of the 
human body are quite different. In a sense, one is concerned with metaphysics, the 
other with esthetics. Too often, jazz analysts equi ped with the necessary technical 
knowledge have treated jazz clinically, and their exposition, however valid, carries the 
tone and the limitations of an encyclopedia article. At the other extreme, many sub 
jective j4ZZ critics communi ate through esoteric appres tations and personal reterences 
that come embarrassingly close to the patronizing tone of a movie fan magazine 
Hodeir's contribution to the literature on jazz combines these two approache: without 
allowing either to become excessive or dominant. Unifying all the elements of hi 
study are a sincere pe rsonal respect for his subject and a disciplined talent for clarity 


and order in its presentation. 
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The American reader may take issue with some of the Frenchman's personal tastes 
(he is quite dubious about early jazz musicians, reserved in his comments about moderns, 
and frankly prefers the Negro musicians of our “swing” era, 1935-1945, to all others) 
and his unconventional perspective on jazz history (he refers to the swing era as the 
classical stage and all earlier jazz as pre-classical), but the consistency and strength of 
his convictions are undeniable. André Hodeir, in the best traditions of French critics, 
is a man of breadth and cultivation with the training, the perception, and the integrity 
his task requires. It is a pleasure and a service to a widely misunderstood American art 


form to have his remarkable book in our midst. : 
Epwarp Luepers 


Unversity of New Mexico 


THE COURT OF VENUS. Edited by Russell A, Fraser. (Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni 
versity Press, 1955. xii + 168 pages; 14 plates. $4.50.) 


The Court of Venus appears on the title page and in the running title of eight leaves 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library. The two additional fragments of this sixteenth 
century poetical miscellany lack title pages. Fifteen leaves, catalogued as Douce g. 3 
in the Bodleian Library, include the running title The Court of Venus. Two more 
leaves, with contents similar to the Folger fragment but with the running title 4 Boke 
of Balettes, are in the Stark collection of the University of Texas. The Court of Venus 
is important as a book of contemporary poems published a full generation before 
Tottel’s Songs and Sonnets and containing, Mr. Fraser believes, the first published work 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

Mr. Fraser's book includes, in addition to the texts and fourteen photostatic re- 
productions, a long introduction with chapters on “The Printers,” “The Dates,” “The 
Contributors,” “The Relationship of the Fragments,” “Style,” “Influence,” and “Im 
portance.” Supplementing the texts are “Variant Readings and Misprints,” full descrip 
tions of “The Editions,” “Glossarial Index,” “Index of First Lines,” “Key to Abbrevia 
tions,” “List of Works Consulted,” and a “General Index.” 

For the Douce fragment, printed between 1537 and 1539, by Thomas Gybson, Wyatt 
seems to have revised his poems appearing in the Devonshire MS. Soon after publica 
tion, Gybson's book apparently was suppressed, but about a decade later William Cop 
land reprinted many of its poems in A Boke of Balettes. “Another printer took these 
poems, collated them with a copy of the Devonshire MS, and issued an edition of 
The Court of Venus...” (p. 46). It is from this edition that Thomas Marshe, after 
1561 but before 1564, printed the Folger fragment. 

Mr. Fraser attributes “The Pilgrim's Tale,” which occupies most of Douce, to a 
dissenting priest named Robert Shyngleton. Here is one of those propaganda pieces 
which enlist the name of a prophet, in this case Merlin, on behalf of political or 
ecclesiastical changes. Shyngleton’s dissent explains not only his eventual death by 
hanging but, probably, the suppression of Douce. Shyngleton has lifted phrases and 
indeed whole passages from the Canterbury Tales and also drawn a monk superficially 
like Chaucer's Monk and Friar (although the Canterbury pilgrim whose boots are 
“clasped fetisly” is not, as Mr. Fraser suggests, the Monk). With good reason Mr. 


Fraser rejects the attribution of “The Pilgrim's Tale” to Chaucer but grants “a slight 
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possibility” that Chaucer wrote the Folger “Prologue,” one of those poems which apply 
the rites of divine love to the worship of a woman. Most important as literature are 
the court poems. Five of these are “definitely Wyatt's, three more are probably his, 
and seven are of uncertain authorship, Of these seven, some or all may have been 
written by Wyatt, too” (p. 35). The influence of The Court of Venus, despite Puritan 
censure, seems to have been considerable in the sixteenth century and well into the 
seventeenth. 

Although elsewhere Mr. Fraser is a protessed Baconian in matters of style and 
editorial economy, most scholars will not begrudge his attention to detail. His presenta 
tion of the text, with its accompanying apparatus, 1s admirably clear and complete, 
His book is a thorough piece of x holarship dealing with an important subject. 


, ’ WwW. P. j ‘ 
Unwwersity of New Mexico enemas 


CONFUCIUS, HIS LIFE AND TIME. by Lin Wa-chi (New York Philosophiu al 
Library, 1955. xv + 189 pages, $3.75.) 


In an era such as the twentieth century when the political pendulum of the West is 
making an indecisive swing toward the East, the minds of some Western people have 
not, on the other hand, ceased to be interested in the other cultural aspects of ¢ hina 
The West, in spite of its own contributions toward the understanding and interpretation 
of the antiquities of China, can still be greatly benefitted by Liu Wu-chi's Confucius 
His Life and Time. This book clarifies once and for all, let us hope, the fact that 
Confucius was not a founder of a religion. He was a man born of human parentage 
He struggled, tailed, learned, taught, died, and was buried as many other mortals. He 
was not resurrected nor did he ascend. Death, lite-aiter-death, and prayers were not 
his primary concern. He was 4 moral man, a social reformer, and a great teacher. His 
chief interest was this life — one’s individual life in relation to other lives. 

Like people of this century, Confucius lived in a period of political turmoil. Con 
sequently his life was spent in continued unrest as he went from one dukedom to 
another, being more unaccepted than accepted. Although his itinerary seems of small 
magnitude now, his mission was a challenge of significance to the human mind. The 
solution he offered was not in the contribution of human ingenuity but rather in the 
collecting and restoring of the body of moral principles which concerned private and 
social living and which ought to bind all men together and happily in a Great Com 
monwealth, 

Nevertheless, throughout the centuries, the voice of the great teacher which wa 
heard only on a darkling plain has “welded together the Chinese nation.” This voice 
also echoes through the entire book. Such a piece of work, written by a man who has 
been nurtured in the land where Confucius was a native, has re-captured the spirit of 
500 w.c., and has presented it vividly in a language that is simple and beautiful. It 
should in the light of the prevailing culture be a satisfaction to Western Orientals and 
Oriental Westerners. The Master's voice has not been a cry in the wilderness. 


Yao SHEN 
U niwersity of M ic higan 
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REASON AND EXISTENZ. By Karl Jaspers. Translated with an introduction by 
William Earle. (New York: Noonday Press, 1955. 157 pages, $3.50.) 


Since most of the English-speaking world has become acquainted with existentialism 
through secondary sources, or through the popular talks, radio broadcasts, novels, and 
plays of the existentialists, the publication of Reason and Existenz is an especially im 
portant philosophical event. The present work is a translation of Jaspers’ Vernunft und 
Existenz, and it marks what we may hope will be the beginning of an attempt to make 
available in English the more technical works of such thinkers as Jaspers, Heidegger, 
and Sartre. Reason and Existenz will serve as an excellent introduction to Jaspers. 
There are many translations of his popular writings, but the present book is the first 
complete English translation of one of his major works. The translation itself is a 
scholarly achievement of the highest order. Only the reader who has wrestled with the 
original German will recognize the mastery of the German language and the depth of 
philosophical understanding that have been necessary in order to produce this lucid 
English version. 

Those who are unacquainted with Jaspers’ other major works, especially with 
Philosophie,’ will undoubtedly have dithculty with Reason and Existenz. Dr. Earle's 
admirable introduction should be a great help in overcoming that initial difficulty. 
Without presuming to sum up Jaspers’ thought in a few short pages, the introduction 
offers an illuminating clarification of Jaspers’ key concepts and prepares the way for 
the text itself. The reader whose philosophical orientation is of the contemporary 
Anglo-American variety will find such an aid most useful, for it warns against taking 
Jaspers’ essential concepts as literal descriptions. The lack of explicit definition in 
Jaspers’ work comes not from some stylistic flaw, but “lies at the very heart of what 
he wishes to say.” 

All expressions in Existenz-philosophy are ambiguous in principle. “. . . the most 
essential thing men have to say to one another cannot quite be said; or rather, its com 
prehension cannot be forced, nor can its truth be objectively established. Nevertheless, it 
remains the most important thing, and it remains true.”* Dr. Earle points out that 
Jaspers could give us explicit definitions of his key concepts only by contradicting the 
intent of his philosophy. This does not mean that concepts like “Transcendence,” 
“Encompassing,” and “Existenz” are meaningless, but that their meaning arises at the 
limits of reason, for they designate what is “other” to reason. Much of Jaspers’ phi- 
losophizing is concerned with the attempt of reason to transcend itself, to touch its limits 
and feel what lies beyond. Any sort of publicly testable and objectively demonstrable 
meaning is here out of the question, 


Reason and Existenz consists of five lectures originally delivered at the invitation 
of the University of Groningen, Holland, in 1935, and published in the same year. The 
publication date should be significant to the readers who tend to connect German 
existentialism with Nazism, for these lectures are a courageous statement of the phi 
losophical attitude at its best, and of the tentativeness and openness of true philosophy. 
Nothing could be more alien to Nazism than Jaspers’ philosophy with its absolute 


* (Berlin: Springer-Verlag, 1932) 


Reason and Existens p- 13 
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rejection of all dogma, all fixed and final truth. Jaspers insists that truth is inseparable 
trom communication, trom a tentativeness concerning all opinions and an absolute will 
ingnhess to question every premise and presupposition. Revelation and science are both 
criticized for their dogmatic attempts to give us the complete and final truth. Such 
absolutism amounts to the repression of human treedom, to a philosophical “shut 
upness’” which leads to the destruction of all authentic communication between man 
and man. 

Communication 1s not limited to contemporaries, but is possible with the past as 
well. This insistence on communication with the past helps dispel another mistaken 
notion about existential philosophy, the notion that it 1s a totally modern phenomenon, 
a rejection of the great tradition of Western philosophy. Jaspers claims that existential 
philosophy is simply a contemporary formulation of the tradition, an attempt to integrate 
the philosophical questioning of the past with the modern questioning. But no age 
can merely take over the past or appropriate uncritically the meanings and values of 
other ages. Every age must re-think the tradition, must reinterpret the philosophizing 
of the past in the light of its own perspectives and values. We do not inherit a teachable 
body of doctrine, or a set of fixed contents. There is no such thing as philosophy, ie., 
a set of objective and final truths; there is only philosophizing, ie., a questioning, an 


openness, a will to communication. 


Reason and Existenz itself is an attempt to appropriate the philosophical tradition 
of the past, to re interpret it in the light of contemporary philosophy, especially insotar 
as the latter has been radically transformed by Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. As Jaspers 
says, “A new history of philosophy which speaks existentially is arising for us whic h 
can preserve the ancient philosophy more truly because more inwardly than before 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche are the great exceptions, the lonely thinkers who under 
mined reason by carrying reason to the limits. They questioned every “selt-enclosed 
rationality” which attempted to make the whole truth communicable, and by an attitude 
of “infinite reflection” they revealed the groundlessness of reason itself. We find in them 
an infinite questioning, a questioning of absolutely everything, even of the questioning 
itself. The result is an almost demonic doubt which is expressible only by irony or 
indirect communication. In this unlimited reflection we encounter a philosophical doubt 
which opposes reason not in order to annihilate it, but in order to go beyond it and 
reach its basis in the free subjectivity of the unique individual. There is here an 
attempt to use thought to go beyond thought, a paradoxi al passion of reason to think 
the unthinkable. 

What is revealed to us in this infinite reflection or presuppositionless questioning 
is the totally Other, the Encompassing, which transcends all our finite perspectives and 
slips out of our conceptual nets. Philosophizing is an attempt on the part of the 
individual to achieve an orientation with respect to the Encompassing which transcends 


him and yet reveals itself in and through him. We cannot know this Encompassin 


g: 
or establish a set of objective truths about it, but we can participate in it and have an 
attitude of faith toward it philosophical tath. We must remember, however, that 


knowing is interpretation, that existence is capable of being endlessly interpreted and 


* Ibid P 136 
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that whatever has happened can always be understood in a new way. Thus, every man 
must do his own philosophizing, interpret existence for himself, and work out his own 
attitude toward the transcendent. Such an attitude is an “anchor which is thrown 
down and which each throws as himself. Even the greatest men do not throw it for 
others,” * 

Philosophizing, then, is a clarification and illumination of existence, an inner trans 
formation of the free individual in the presence of an incomprehensible Other. The goal 
of philosophy is simply to recall men to their authentic existence, to awaken in them 
an awareness of the limitations of thought and the transcendent mystery which sur 
rounds them. Jaspers has no panacea to offer, no dogma, no system. He does not give 
us a set of absolute truths, and what he says is not objectively demonstrable. Ultimately, 
his philosophy rests on an appeal, an attempt to evoke in the reader the inner acts of 
transcending about which he speaks. He uses words as indices and pointers, but if we 
are to understand him we must see where the words point and go on from there. Phi 
losophy makes us aware of the failure of all conceptual systems. Every attempt to grasp 
reality ends in “shipwreck.” But shipwreck and failure are themselves indices. They 
may serve as pointers to something authentic which lies beyond. There is, however, no 
guarantee that we will achieve insight from the final failure of thought and the ultimate 
shipwreck of reason. Such insight comes only to those who have performed the inner 
act of transcending, who have become aware of the limits, and who have maintained a 
philosophical faith in the Encompassing mystery which is revealed in and through all 


our finite perspectives. 
perst Ropert Kirkpatrick 
Unwwersity of Utah 


DEBATES WITH HISTORIANS. By Pieter Geyl. (New York: Philosophical Li 
brary, 1956. $7.50.) 


History writing is a profession; let those beware who pose as historians but select or 
present facts to serve a partisan cause. If their stature warrant it Professor Gey! or his 
like will be on their trail. In this series of thirteen “essays” the author, who so styles 
his work in his preface, takes issue (and occasionally agrees) -with many an historian 
of the past century. Macaulay, Michelet, Pirenne and especially Toynbee are attacked. 
Indeed, while admitting that there is much to be admired in Toynbee’s writings, Gey! 
ends up by removing him from the field of scientific history to that of prophecy. The 
others are treated less harshly; at least they require but one essay apiece; Toynbee 
requires four! 

The contributions of Professor Geyl to historical criticism are already well known in 
professional circles. Eleven of these essays have appeared in periodicals or college 
studies. Several were delivered as lectures at Smith, Princeton and Stanford. The two 
new ones deal with Carlyle and Michelet. Collectively, they comprise a fine guide to 
the pitfalls of the historian. 

The universal and perennial problems of history are the ones Gey] stresses even 
when dealing with regional and limited topics: objectivity, relativity, determinism. 
Reviewing J. S. Randall's Lincoln the President in an essay entitled “The American 


*Thid., pp. 136-137 
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Civil War and the Problem of Inevitability,” he agrees with the author that “a period 
can be torn out of focus by interpreting it too resolutely with the help of the familiar 
outcome.” But unlike Randall he warns that “the course of history is not governed 
by the conscious will of the majority”; rather, non-rational factors play a part and events 
may “take their course independently of human control.” This recognition of forces 
beyond man’s control appears frequently when Gey! is dealing with European themes 
and European writers. He finds Ranke, the subject of his first essay, searching for the 
great ideas which must be held responsible for many phases of human action and 
imbued with “a noble confidence in the strength of spiritual forces.” But in Toynbee 
he finds one who goes too far in this latter direction when he contends that the tate 
of a civilization is “governed by spiritual forces alone.” Geyl comments: “I am far 
from being an adherent of historic materialism, but this exclusive spiritualism is more 
than | can swallow.” 

Always there is something to criticize, no matter how eminent the historian; in 
Ranke it is naiveté in accepting struggle between the great powers as salutary and in 
believing in “the good intentions of the autocratic Prussian government.” In Michelet 
it is excessive nationalism, an “exhibition of prejudice and national self conceit.” Some 
other French historians show a proneness Geyl does not share to accept a “natural 
frontiers” doctrine as a valid one. Pirenne with national enthusiasm misapplied the 
term Belgium for the period prior to 1430 to that area which presently did become 
Belgium, so he is accused of “artificiality in . . . conception”; and his stress on French 
not as one of the national languages of Belgium but as the national language is classed 
as something which “cannot be reconciled to the facts,” Carlyle’s French revolution 
suffers from “domineering onesidedness and arbitrariness”; his glorification of Cromwell 
leads Geyl to inquire what was this “but purely human presumption and self decep 
tion”? The incapacity of Macaulay “so exclusively and intolerantly English” “to transfer 
himself by means of the imagination to older or different civilizations” and his use of 
historical themes for crusading purposes is rightly criticized. Sorokin is too cynical and 
pessimistic. But it +. Poynbee (“as a prophet, as a poet... remarkable”) who as an 
historian is torn limb from limb. His “omniscient positiveness” irks Geyl, who reviews 
numerous aspects of Western European history to show Toynbee's views to be in 
complete, arbitrary, and untenable with conclusions based on “the art of special plead 
ing” innocently indulged. He has a tendency to forget — or ignore the fact — that he 
has described civilizations as “the smallest intelligible field of study” and culls some of 
his illustrations from national or particularist histories. He is guilty of “fallacious argu 


ment and spurious demonstrations.” In summary “his work is not really the scientifu 


investigation for which he has all along tried . . . to pass it off.” “The Study of History 
is no history.” This forthright denunciation brings to mind Geyl's comment on 


Macaulay. “The weapon he employs in controversy is not the rapier, it is the bludgeon.” 

So much for Geyl’s attsttude toward other historians. What ideals does he set forth 
as his own? What lessons should he as an historian teach? In part the answers are 
implicit in the foregoing criticisms. Others occur incidentally in the “Debates.” History, 
as written, 1s a subjective thing; while the historian tries to achieve certainty or truth 


“all that we can do is to render our own impression of it”; inevitably one’s philosophy 
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influences one’s writing and one's interpretation of the facts. But one should achieve as 
great a measure of objectivity and factual truth as possible. The historian’s role should 
be that of judge, not public prosecutor. 

A happy balance should be sought by the historian; sympathy with one’s theme 
is acceptable; a deification thereof is to be decried. Scholarly caution should be exercised 
in interpreting or assessing facts but not to such a degree as to preclude some “use of 
that precious gift . . . the imagination.” Linguistic areas might serve as basic units in 
the study of history to get away from some of the evils of a nationalistic approach, with- 
out going so far in the other direction as to subordinate everything to a visionary and 
idolized concept of world unity. There must be “an openmindedness for historic 
phenomena other than those with which the writer is in agreement”; there must be 
no suppressing of facts, no passing them by in silence, no garbling of the evidence, so 
that some system may be the more readily illustrated. History is not simple, so avoid 
oversumplification. 

History, for Geyl, has disciplinary and spiritual value; if we force ourselves into 
the modes of thought of other generations we may thereby enrich our own; an apprecia 
tion and understanding of strange surroundings should have a moderating influence 
on the judgments we pass on our own civilization. 

Specific forecasts cannot be based on history, for there are no laws determining 
historic processes. Deterministic constructions of the natural science type are not to be 
found in the field of human history but only in the minds of some men. To accept 
the existence of determinism or the operation of law in history Geyl regards as morally 
dangerous, tending as it does to “sap the sense of individual responsibility.” Man is a 
moral being, not an automaton moved by fate; personality is something to be valued, 
not belittled nor subordinated to impersonal torces. 

None the less, like Ranke, Gey! seems to enjoy a “noble confidence in the strength 
of spiritual forces.” An “incalculable influence” he says, “may be exerted by an idea, 
by conscience, by individual moral strength, by passion in the service of an ethical 
cause.” 

He has an abiding faith in Western civilization; he admires its stable order, its 
material well being, its sense of equity and humanity, its traditions generally. He pre 
fers this to a Toynbeean “shadowy and unarticulated world.” His faith was doubtless 
strengthened by the re-emergence of this civilization among his own Dutch people after 
Nazi occupation had threatened it with extinction. Now, he regards it as one of his 
tasks as an historian to preserve a living sense of these traditions. And he is optimistic 
about the possibility of doing so. Despite his seventy years in trouble-torn Europe and 
despite Toynbee’s gloomy prophecy of the “ignominious extinction” of the West, 
eclipsed by a world government, or “the inevitable merging of parochialism into uni 
versality,” he writes: “We need not let ourselves be frightened by his darkness . . . we 
need not let ourselves be shaken in our confidence that the future lies open before us, 


that in the midst of misery and confusion such as have so frequently occurred in history, 


we still dispose of forces no less valuable than those by which earlier generations have 


managed to struggle through their troubles.”. Western Civilization should applaud Gey). 


University of Usah Harorp Daroriesn 
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Conducted by Eileen S. Barr 


“AMERICA AND THE IMAGE oF Europe” 


Daniel J. 


prudence and writer of intellectual history, 


Boorstin, specialist in juris 


has broadly traced the lineage of America’s 
image of Europe in terms of its signif 
cance for America’s self-portrait, which has 
undergone transformations at various turn 
ing points of our history. In the beginning 
of our national life, Europe was seen as 
the “logical antipode” by Americans like 
Jefferson and Emerson. For over a hun 
dred years we contented ourselves with 
this “simplistic” concept; whatever an 
American was he differed radically from 
the old 


Jefferson as “crowded within limits either 


“man of world,” described by 


small or overcharged, and steeped in the 
As 


“in “Europe’ we 


vices which that situation generates.” 
Mr. Boorstin points out, 
have mentally homogenized the varied 
cultures of a broad continent” and have 
followed a “tendency to discover our 
selves as a kind of non-Europe.” 

But the catastrophes of the twentieth 
century have shattered this polarity. Al 
though the First World War “did not dis 
courage Americans from their vision of a 
Europe where dissension, misery, and op 
pression were endemic a natural anti 
thesis to America,” Woodrow Wilson did 
alter the relationship by proclaiming the 
new role of Americans as “citizens of the 
world.” The principles of the United 
States were natural and universal, would 
thus be beneficial for all minkind. In the 
writer's view “Wilson's program was not 
merely an embodied idealism, it was a 


projection of the American image onto 


Europe.” But the minority of Amevicans 
who “were ready to give up their tradi 
tional image of Lurope and to begin to 


did 


not prevail. During the following decade 


think of it as a potential America” 


“the calm of American political lite in the 
Age of Coolidge” was only pointed up by 
“the incomprehensible contusion and tur 
bulence of Europe,” of which the Russian 
Revolutions of 1917 had seemed to many 
to be only another example, Sut still there 
was some growth from the seed of “Wil 


“Wilson's de 


made safe 


son's planetary idealism” 


mand that the world be for 
democracy expressed the nascent American 
belief that America should become the 
norm for the world,” 

On the other hand, there was a strong 
reversal of this attitude in one important 
segment of national thought, described 
here under the subtitle: “The Literati and 
the European Cultural Standard for Amer 
Mood.” Such writers 
as Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Irving Babbitt, and Paul 
More 


endorsing an “oblique appeal to Europe 


ica: The Antithetic 


Elmer contributed to the mood, 
as the standard by which America was to 
be judged.” The views of the intellectuals 
confused the old antithesis, and “we began 
to find ourselves confronted by a task of 
positive definition . we had to discover 
our relation not merely to our ‘roots’ but to 
the whole earth.” 

Furthermore, “the Europeanization of 
American political life 


As Mr. 


Herbert Hoover called the Depression “an 


compounded the 


contusion. Boorstin points out, 


$03 
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In the 
period of recovery, President Roosevelt 


economic hurricane from abroad.” 


adapted European political experience to 
the American scene: intellectuals were 
given a role in government; the adminis- 
tration undertook “tasks of initiation and 
control”; labor organizations were en- 
couraged; social insurance was promoted. 
Beyond these measures, the Lend-Lease 
Program, our participation in the Second 
World War (and also, one should think, 
in the Marshall Plan, the United Nations, 
and NATO, to name a few subsequent in 
volvements) helped to destroy the polarity. 
“But the effective breakdown of the old 
antithesis was in institutions rather than 
in thought.” 

Even though a broader experience has 
led us to take account of Asia as well as 
Europe and to recognize, however crudely, 
that since 1917 “a world revolution has 
been at work,” we still have not aban 
doned “our familiar way of thinking — 
our traditional tendency to see the United 
States of America at one end of the anti 
thesis and an image of all possible evils at 
the other.” This has the limitation of 
allowing us to believe in only one enemy 
at a time. “Whereas formerly we were a 
non Europe, now we have become a kind 
The 


leaves us as far as ever from “a mature 


of noncommunism.” new concept 
willingness to recognize the world and its 
ways, with its multiple possibilities of de 
cency.” The last half century has educated 
us by destroying our “image of a ‘Europe’ 
which was a mere foil for our image of 
ourselves.” Mr. Boorstin concludes: “That 
process of sophistication must go on if we 
are to modify the equally simple, but 
vastly more dangerous, polarity which 
drives all who do not like us, and who do 
not wish to be like us, into the image and 


the camp of The Enemy.” 


(Daniel J. Boorstin, “America and the 
Image of Europe,” Perspectives USA, 
Winter, 1956. This essay is an abridge 
ment from his forthcoming work in 
French, L’Europe du X1Xe et du XXe 
Siécles: Problemes et Interpretations His 
toriques, which will be published by 
Marzorati in Milan this fall.) 


e e eo 
Vatues: ANTHROPOLOGY AND PHiLosopny 


An anthropologist, Ethel M. Albert of 
Harvard University, points out that “re 
cent intensification of behavioral science 
interest in the cultural facts about values 
parallels a similar development in philoso 
phy.” While this parallelism may not be 
news, her further description of the cross 
fertilization between these disciplines cer 


tainly seems to be: “Combination studies 
are appearing which bring together con 
cepts and methods of contemporary phi 
losophy and anthropological data 

For the reader oriented in the other hu 
manities, who would like to know more 
about the social sciences but is too often 
repelled or confused by their special 
jargon, Miss Albert’s paper concerning a 
classification of values based upon the 
“format and vocabulary of traditional 
western European philosophy” is particu 
larly enlightening. Her accompanying 
study of “Values in Navaho Society,” ex 
plaining the metaphysics, logic, episte 
mology, and psychology of the Navahos 
as the background of their value system, 
is a valuable illustration of the clarity 
promised by this approach. It somehow 
brings these people closer to us to learn 
that “the conceptual framework and termi 
nology of ancient Greece” can be used to 
express their philosophy as well as our 
own. 
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Of special interest to western readers 
is the fact that this study of the Navahos 
is a part of the Comparative Study of 
Values in Five Cultures Project of the 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard, 
and that a more extended study of the 


value Zunis, 


systems of the Navahos, 
Spanish Americans, Mormons, and Texans 
will appear in a volume now tentatively 
entitled The Peoples of Rimrock 


parative Study of Value Systems, to be 


A Com 


edited by Evon Z. Vogt and John M. 
Roberts. 

(Ethel M. Albert, “The Classification of 
A Method 
American Anthropologist, April, 1956.) 


Values: and Illustration,” 


. * - 
A “Don’t Buy American” Art 
In an editorial last fall, Paul Henry 


Lang, critic for the New York Herald 
Tribune, made some comments concerning 
State tours by 


Department sponsored 


American orchestras in Europe which 
might be worth considering before the 
next season of cultural exports. He 
pointed out that such junkets have th 
specihc purpose ot presenting Europe ans 
with representative American achieve 
ments in the arts 

American symphony orchestras have in 
the past starred many players and con 


Europeans the implication was that Amer 


ductors who were trained abroad 


ica had the money to buy talent but 
little else to contribute to the art of music. 
Mr. Lang says that now “our musi 
schools have filled the ranks of our or 
chestras with excellently trained American 
musicians, most of whom are superior 
to their counterparts in Europe.” As for 
conductors, while we have produc ed able 
ones they so far have not been given the 


opportunity to gain wide experience. And 
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“meantime we are fortunate to have such 


great {European-trained| artists at the 


head of our premier orchestras. 
However, it seems to Mr. Lang foolish 
a tree hand when 


to give these maestros 


it comes to programming. America has, 


he contends, “a whole bevy of distin 


guished composers.” By disregarding our 


native composers and playing only classics 


and Russian contemporaries such as 
Prokohevy and Shostakovitch, the New 
York Philharmonic last year “actually 


contributed . to the canards concerning 


our music.” 


For “an artistic mission that does have 
important politic al overtones,’ Mr. Lang's 
suggestion seems reasonable: our travel 


ing orchestras “should play a work by a 
living composer of the country visited and 


a work by a representative American com 


poser; the rest of the program may he 
given over to the standard repertory 


Such a plan would forestall the question 
which Mr. Lang was asked time and 
again in Europe last summer, “Why don't 
' (Paul Henry 


American’ Art 


they play American music? 
Lang, “A ‘Don’t Buy 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


1955.) 


September £) 
. >. > 
Tue Humanities in Ipano 


(Universities throughout the West are 
invited to contribute reports on regu nal 


W ij’ 


activities in the humanities. Vern 
ner, please note, ) 
Summer, 1956, witnesses a new venture 


in workshops for the art department of 
the University of Idaho. A series of en 
locations will serve 


Called “Work shop 


on Wheels,” this traveling class and class 


campments at three 


as locale for painting 


room will offer credit study under compe 


tent teachers. The sites chosen for this 


year are Coeur d'Alene, Stanley Basin 


and Payette Lakes. 
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Throughout the past year the Depart- 
ment of Art and Architecture sponsored 
a series of interesting displays among 
which were the Western Art Director's 
“Abstract American Artists” exhibit and 
a show of paintings by North Idaho 
artists. At the Boise Art Museum and at 
Lewiston, Professor Alfred C. Dunn gave 
invitational showings of his water colors. 
The Department contributed a compre- 
hensive selection of student work at the 
Idaho Architects’ Show at Boise, In re 
turn, the Idaho Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects furnished a large 
photographic panel show of National 
Honor Awards. Miss Kirkwood, Mr. 
Dunn, and Mr. Westerlund contributed 
severally to the Gooding Harvest Festival 
Show, the Annual Idaho Artists’ Show 
at Boise, the Northwest Artists at Seattle, 
the Lewiston Spring Annual, the Spokane 
Art Board Show, and the Artist-Teachers’ 
Exhibition at the Art Center in Spokane 
and at Washington State College, 

The annual Attic Club party with its 
art auction was held in April. Prom 
Easter vacation to the end of the year, the 
foyer of the Art Building held a series of 
one man “Senior Retrospectives” for 
graduating students. 

Activity in the drama for 1955-56 was 
notable for variety. Productions included 
Fields’ and Chodorov'’s comedy, My Sister 
Eileen, The House of Bernarda Alba by 
Lorca, Finian's Rainbow by Harburg, 
Saidy, and Lane, and Gigi, adapted by 
Anita Loos from the novel by Colette. 
For the summer season five plays will be 
presented. 

The French and German clubs spon 
sored talks by returning Fulbright schol 
ars and faculty members who had recently 
visited foreign countries, During the year 
films from the French and German cul 


club 


tural services were also shown at 
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meetings. The language staff at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho publishes a Language 
Teachers’ Forum under the editorship of 
Professor Mabel W. Rentfro. 

In July and August, the second Inland 
Empire Summer Music Festival, under 
the direction of Professor Hall M. Mack- 
lin, will be held at the university. During 
the past year the Moscow Community 
Concerts Association, in cooperation with 
the Pullman Association and the student 
bodies of the State College of Washington 
and the University of Idaho, presented the 
annual concert series, which included the 
Berlin Dance Theatre and the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra with Arthur Fiedler. 
As a special event the Department of 
Music presented Carl Weinrich, organist 
of Princeton, N.J., in recital. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. A. E. 
Whitehead, the Public Events Committee 
of the university offered a series of five 
lectures: Meredith Wilson, “The Long 
and the Short of It”; Dr. Ralph Lapp, 
“The World of Tomorrow”; Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins, “The Promise in Educa 
tion”; Dr. Mark Schorer, “The Novelist 
in the Modern World”; and William H. 
Stringer, “Washington Report.” 

(From a report by Boyd A. Martin, 
Dean, College of Letters and Science, 


University of Idaho.) 


e @ @ 
“Resources ror Universat Epucation” 


Clarence H. Faust, president of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
has written a treatise —which is both 
philosophical and practical —on the cur 
rent difficulties in our schools and colleges. 
He says, “I should like . . . to suggest that 
we take a new and larger view of our 
national commitment to universal educa 
tion.” In part, the view he proposes is 


that “the coming flood of students into 
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our schools and colleges is not a mis 
fortune for us as a people, but a tre 
other 
hand, he points out that our rapidly grow 
ing technology supplies some of the 
answers to the problem, not only by 


mendous opportunity.” On _ the 


developing new means of communication 
but by increasing the leisure time of most 
of our population. This latter advantage, 
in particular, should make possible the 
fostering of a new concept: “If we are to 
have universal education of high quality, 
virtually everyone must be involved in it, 
namely, through widespread participation 
in the educational work of our schools.” 

Most of Mr. Faust’s practical ideas are 
embodied in his suggestions for the course 
to be followed by the universities and 
teacher training institutions. According 
‘to his plan, “they would direct and co 
ordinate a wide range of programs along 
appropriately different paths for preparing 
many people to make a wide range of 
useful contributions to education.” In 
addition to improving the preparation of 
fulltime career teachers, “they would 
need also to provide short courses for 
teachers’ aides, develop special programs 
for preparing older college graduates in 
the community to do effectively a variety 
of educational work in the schools, work 
out programs .. . for enlisting and pre 
paring people in industry, business, gov 
ernment, and the professions to do part 
time work in schools and colleges, and 
contrive programs for preparing people 
as they approach retirement to make sub 
stantial contributions to our educational 
system.” As a note of caution, he adds 
“It need hardly be said that since teaching 
is a demanding art, these programs would 
need to be carefully developed and tested.” 

Mr. Faust reports on other tec hniques 
that are already being tried experimen 


tally, for example, the use of television 


in teaching foreign languages and the use 
of sound films, especially tor science and 
mathematics courses which are often in 
adequately presented in high schools. For 
the universities he suggests a change from 
“spoonfeeding” to more programs of 1n 
dependent study, and he recommends the 


use of more mature students in the in 


‘struction of younger ones “at all levels of 


our educational system.” This latter plan 
would result in mutual benefit, for, “as 
many of us have discovered from exper 
ence, one learns most not as a pupil, but 
as a teacher.” 

“We 


dynamic, not merely in material pro 


should think of our society as 
ductivity, but in intellectual and spiritual 
power, one in which education includ 
ing schooling, self-education, and educa 
tion through teaching —is a major con 
cern of all of its members throughout 
their lives.” 

As its contribution toward solving the 
problems with which Mr. Faust and so 
many of us are concerned, the Great 
Books Foundation has prepared a new 
reading course, “Great Issues in Educa 
tion,” for use throughout the country 
begininng next fall. To prepare leaders, 
the Foundation plans three Summer Insti 
tutes; in the West, the training course will 
be held at Aspen, Colorado, August 26 
through September |. Inquiries should be 
directed to the Foundation’s headquarters 
37 South Wabash 
Illinois. 


(From The Gadfly 


Great Books Foundation, May 


Avenue, Chicago 3 


published by the 


1956.) 


“A MeEssact 


ro American INpusTRY 


One of the great publishing companies 
McGraw-Hill, during the past year has 
been running a series of public-service ad 


vertisements in aid of higher education 
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Appearing in McGraw-Hill publications, 
in metropolitan daily newspapers, and in 
such technical journals as Coal Age, the 
series is entitled “A Message to American 
Industry” and is devoted to “the construc 
tive purpose of throwing factual light” 
on the financial problems of colleges and 
universities. Some titles of the double- 
page advertisements which have so far 
appeared follow: “Our Colleges and Uni 
versities Are Living on Borrowed Time,” 
“What Business Can Do to Help Our 
Colleges and Universities,” and “What 
Stull Be Done to 


Decent Faculty Pay.” 


Remains to Provide 
The latter explains 
in detail the “inducements to business 
firms to finance National Merit scholar- 
ships” and tells how, through the provi- 
sion for supplementary grants, the pro 
gram will aid the colleges and universities 


financially. 


“Liperat Epucation ano THE PRACTICAL 


Man” 


The role of the humanities in today’s 
world continues to be a vital topic for 
discussion among the businessmen as well 
as in the academic profession. Perhaps 
the most rewarding analyses and predic 
tions concerning the values of humane 
studies come about when representatives 
of corporations and universities are 
brought together to talk over the matter. 
There have been several recent occasions 


which illustrate this point 


EpucatTion ror THE Proressions — Wat 


Suate Ir Be... ? 


On March 26, 1956, the College English 
Association was co-sponsor with the Case 
Institute of a one-day symposium on the 
role of the humanities and social studies 


in professional and engineering education: 


“Education for the Professions — What 
Shall It Be in the Next Ten Years?” 
Among the distinguished speakers were 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard, 
Crane Brinton, also from Harvard, A. M. 
Sullivan of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., and 
Fred M. Hechinger of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


@ e - 
Tue Puirosopner as Cataryst 


During the week of May 7, 1956, the 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich- 
igan, sponsored an interchange between 
philosophy and science. Professor William 


Kent of the University of Utah was in 


vited to come to Midland as a “consulting 
philosopher” or “philosophical catalyst,” 
in an experiment to see what would hap 
pen when such an agent was introduced 
into the scientific domain. While conduct 
ing the experiment, Dr. Kent gave an 
evening lecture entitled “Conflicts Be 
tween the Methods of 
Science” and conducted four smaller dis 


Religion and 
cussion groups, of about fifteen scientists 
each, on the topics: “Are Scientists Afraid 
of Ideas?”; “Scientific Methodology — 
Theory Construction and Verification”; 
“Philosophy as a Creative Agent in Sci 
ence and Society”; and “What is the 
Good of Discussing Values?” During the 
daytime on invitation, the philosopher 
visited various laboratories at Dow Chem 
ical for informal discussion with smaller 
groups. Of the purposes and results of the 
experiment Dr. Kent says: “My thinking 
centers on the human and even individ 
ually determined characteristics of science 
and other activities, | believe that many 
scientists — perhaps all, to some extent — 
tend to assume that science is somehow 
perfectly objective, or nonhuman. And | 


that this 


scientific progress more difficult. . . . It 


argue attitude often makes 
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seems reasonably certain that the venture 
was diverting to the participants, but the 
success of any educational program deal 
ing with the subtle intangibles of phi 
losophy must always be partly a matter of 
faith. If it is worth while to encourage 
scientists, both as scientists and as people, 
to indulge in imaginative and thoughtful 
self-criticism, then the 


experime nt was 


worth while.” 
w _ oe 


Tue Aspen Executives’ Procram 

The Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies, of which Mr. Walter Paepcke 
is president, this summer 15 presenting 
five two-week sessions of the annual 
Aspen Executives’ Program. In the past 
three years over eighty companies have 
sent business leaders to participate in the 
meetings at Aspen, Colorado, The pur 
pose of the program is “to develop the 
executive's understanding of his role in 
our society and the goals toward which he 
can direct his life and the influence of the 
very important organization that he 
leads.” In the course of reading the daily 
assignments and meeting in daily semi 
with the broad theme 


nars, cone erned 


“Responsibilities of Leadership in the 
Light of the Principles of American Life,” 
the executive is provided with “the oppor 
tunity for analysis, the stimulation of 
ideas, and the challenge of discussion 

Of course, at Aspen the executive and his 
wife have the further enjoyment of par 
ticipating in outdoor sports and attending 
concerts as well as other cultural events. 


Moderators for the 1956 Aspen Execu 


tives’ Program are Mortimer J. Adler, 
Courtney C. Brown, John Burchard, 
Clarence Faust, Willard Hurst, Jacob 


Klein, Sterling McMurrin, and O, Mere 
dith Wilson, in addition to several emi 


nent guests from Europe. 
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A SuccesTion ror THE UNiversity 


From time to time there are, of course, 
other gatherings across the country with 
a like purpose of reaching common under 
standings among people with such diverse 
interests as science, technology, business, 
education, and the liberal arts. But there 
could profitably be many more, particu 
larly in university communities where 
spokesmen for the humanities are readily 
available. However many conferences it 
arranges on educational techniques, prob 
lems of social work such as alcoholism, 
highway engineering, labor or manag 
ment, a university remains ideally a center 
of liberal education and could more surely 
win the people’s comprehension of its 
chief aims by introducing an able speaker 
for the humanities to any convocation of 
the most technical- or practical-minded 

Probably few clearer, more effective 
presentations ot the uses of the human 


talk by 


Barton, Jr., last year at the final 


ties have been given than the 
George Ih 

meeting of a course in “The Practice of 
Management,” arranged by the University 
of Massachu tts. The speech by Mr. Bar 


Associate, Center for the 


for Adult 


ton, Research 


Study of Liberal Education 
Chicago, was entitled “Liberal Education 


Man.” The 


brilliantly expounded was in three parts 


and the Practical thesis so 


liberal education can make the practical 


man “more practical’; liberal education 
can help to establish the kind of society 
which the practical man needs if he is to 
operate successfully; and, liberal educa 
tion can make the practical man “more 


of a man.” In support of the last and 


most important point, Mr. Barton chose 
some illuminating quotations well worth 


repealing. 
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From John Henry Cardinal Newman: 
Liberal education “. . . is the education 
which gives a man a clear conscious view 
of his own opinions and judgments, a 
truth in developing them, an eloquence in 
expressing them, and a force in urging 
them. It teaches him to see things as they 
are, to go right to the point, to disentangle 
a skein of thought, to detach what is 
sophistical and to discard what is irrele- 
vant. It prepares him to fill any post with 
credit, and to master any subject with 
facility. It shows him how to accommo 
date himself to others, how to throw him 
self into their state of mind, how to bring 
before them his own, how to influence 
them, how to come to an understanding 
with them, how to bear with them. He is 
at home in any society, he has common 
ground with every class; he knows when 
to speak and when to be silent; he is able 
to converse, he is able to listen; he can ask 
4 question pertinently, and gain a lesson 
seasonably, when he has nothing to im 
part himself; he is ever ready, yet never 
in the way; he is a pleasant companion 
and a comrade you can depend upon; 
he knows when to be serious and when 
to trifle, and he has a sure tact which 
enables him to trifle with gracefulness and 
to be serious with effect. He has the re 
pose of mind which lives in itself, while 
it lives in the world, and which has re 
sources for its happiness at home when it 
cannot go abroad, He has a gift which 
serves him in public, and supports him in 
retirement, without which good fortune 
is but vulgar, and with which failure and 
disappointment have a charm, The art 
which tends to make a man all this, is 
in the object which it pursues as useful 
as the art of wealth or the art of health, 


though it is less susceptible of method, 


and less tangible, less certain, less com- 
plete in its result.” 

(John Henry Cardinal Newman, The 
Idea of a University: Defined and Illus- 
trated, ed. Charles Frederick Harold 
|New Edition; New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947|, Discourse VII: 
“Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Pro 
fessional Skill,” pp. 156-158.) 


From Ralph Barton Perry: “As the 
professional or vocational school may be 
liberal, so the so-called liberal arts college 
may be illiberal, and will be illiberal in so 
far as it is pervaded with a narrow sec 
tarian bias, or employs methods of mass 
appeal, or reduces study to the level of 
drudgery and routine, or otherwise fails 
to awaken the independent mind and 
exercise the student in the art of reflective 
and imaginative choice. 

“But while there is no subject, by what 
ever name it is called that is automatically 
liberating, there are nevertheless certain 
studies which, owing to their subject 
matter, their tradition, and the habits and 
attitudes of those who teach them, are 
peculiarly apt to be liberating. These, not 
without reason, are commonly classified as 
the liberal studies par excellence: litera 
ture and the fine arts, history, religion, 
and philosophy. 

“If it is asked why these studies are 
liberating, the reason is that they stimu 


late the imagination, create perspective 
and breadth of outlook, and thus call into 


play the faculty of choice. . . . 

(Ralph Barton Perry, “When Is Educa 
tion Liberal?” Modern Education and 
Human Values |Pitcairn-Crabbe Founda 
tion Lecture Series, Volume III; Pitts 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1950], pp. 1-20.) 
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